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EDITORIAL. F 
Rrama. =. ; ies INOT J. SAVAGE has now for more than thirty 
Independence; “The Congregationalist ; 227 years been a Unitarian preacher, and has, in that 
Fault-finding and Doing ; 228 time, gained renown for his eloquence, the fidel- 

CURRENT TOPICS . oe ity with which he has held and maintained 

his convictions, the clarity of his thought, 

BREVITIES. 230 and the freshness of the ideas that he has conveyed 

LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. to the people through sermons, lectures, speeches, books, 
Weekly Hospitality . S0 and by the weekly publication of his sermons. Seven 

years ago his health failed to some extent, and, although 
ears eg Ecamurs nae oar he has continued his work ever since, it has been at 

rom Aapallo * . 231 : j j j 
Meditations on the Ministry in a “ "Remote Place,” bee 232 span 7 Sh be rare etait ee eenstent aceon saunent 
Christianity in Japan, by Earl M. Wilbur . i 234 «Ol Sullering. Vhhile there 1s no new cause for anxiety, 
“Of Immortality” and “Of our Anxious “Morality,” by it has been decided that the strain must be relaxed for 
% peti herGod Colby Ives ‘ 235 the next six months. -Therefore, temporarily, the 
eking after ae . 236 publication of the ‘‘Messiah Pulpit’’ will be suspended 
The Small Town in Education, by W. Scott . 240 Aieet : ; 
Baiada son Tite. Soldier's? Trade: Inscriptions * Dog and the pulpit in New York will be filled by Mr. Collyer 
River, Syria. . . 241 and others who may be called to his assistance. Hap- 
The Tuskegee Conference; From San Francisco: From a pily, Dr. Savage has a son Working successfully at Red- 
gah eee ae The Liberal Conference at ‘ lands, Cal.; and in that part of the country Dr. Savage 

; seat 24 
Bie GbE to (Coliiotiid’. Miss Sh vary Uasetess Acknow': will for a time seek entire rest, with the expectation of 
edgments; Vesper Services; Books Wanted 247 returning to his work in the autumn. 
SPIRITUAL LIFE . 236 wt 
THE Seo “ ea My pea AT the very moment when the Chinese imperial com- 
e Hidden Virtue, by Rev, John D. Rei 237 missioners were guests of honor in Boston, enjoying the 

GOOD NEWS. hospitality of the city and State, fourteen of their country- 
A pees Labor ; es OIE pane ea Rev. nk 5 men on a ship in the harbor were forbidden to land, 

eh Ae 239 stretch their legs on shore, and enjoy the society of their 

LITERATURE. countrymen in Harrison Avenue, because they were 
Bock Notices . 241 foreigners, not entitled to citizenship, or even allowed 
pooped ee 242 to set foot upon the sacred soil of America. It was cer- 

e Magazines; Literary Notes; Books Received . 243 : - : ; - +s : 
tainly right to receive the imperial commissioners with 

THE HOME. the honor due to their high station and to the govern- 
got bee ea by Fannie ed Brown; The Friends of ment that sent them; but we wonder why it would not 
The Clever Cheese-maker; Aunt Lois’s Bonnet; A have been possible to guard our citizenship from debase- 

White Company; The Wary Wild Duck . . . 245 ment without condemning the poor heathen in the har- 
bor to imprisonment of the most tantalizing kind, con- 

POETRY, ; : : : 

The Soul. . : i finement in the foul air of an anchored ship, when all the 
My Thought of Heaven, by Carol Lewerenz’ . 235 delightful scenes of a foreign city lay in full sight beyond 
A Prayer, by Anna M.S. Rossiter . 237. +Xthe dock. 

Grandma’s Opportunity, by Sarah Winter Kellogg 244 ws 

THE | sap it REP A NOC S SOCIETY. THE politics of Great Britain, foreign and domestic, 
CENA ETER: + *47 affect our own in many notable ways. The wave of 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S RELIGIOUS UNION. popular emotion, which is now running high on the liberal 
Ten Years; 1896 to 1906 . 4 Case 248 side in England, is felt on our own shores, Our concern 

RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE . . ie oe. 249 with it at this moment relates to the character of the 

PLEASANTRIES .........:-..... + aga voters of the realm and the influence which is moving 
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them. We have had the most lugubrious accounts of 
the decadence of the common people and the institutions 
of the empire, with prophecies of doom, which might 
make one who believed them shiver with apprehension. 
But now, if we may trust the Christian World of London, 
all this is changed. The awakening has come. ‘“‘It is 
a marvellous revival of the nation’s better mind. The 
way of business reform stretches once more in front, open- 
ing its splendid perspective of growth and prosperity. 
The accession of John Burns to the cabinet, and the 
splendid victory by which Battersea has acclaimed and 
sanctioned his new position, are evidences,. among a 
thousand others, that the day has dawned when feudal- 
ism must give way to democracy, when the barriers of 
caste and privilege shall not longer bar the way to honest 
merit.’ As Ulrich von Hutten said of the Renaissance, 
‘A new time has come’: it ‘is a joy to live.’ The night 
has been long, but the sun once more is over the horizon, 
and the promise is of a long, a sunny, and glorious day.”’ 


Fd 


Wars are often followed by famines, and the distress 
in Japan at this timé, while largely due to unfavorable 
seasons and the failure of food, is no doubt due to the 
withdrawal of so many husbandmen from their work 
to engage in the awful game.of war. Four millions of 
people are in distress. Many are dying. Foreign help, 
which was at first declined by the Japanese, is now 
accepted, and through missionary societies, the Red Cross 

- Society, and other agencies, whatever may be contributed 
will be placed where the need is greatest. America has 
never failed to respond to the call of the suffering in any 
land, when gifts of food and money would keep women 
and children from starvation. The people live mostly 
on rice, and the failure of that crop is causing results 
something like those that followed the loss of the potato 
crop in Ireland a generation ago. 
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THE recent death of one ex-president of a New York 
insurance company, and the serious illness of two others, 
with great disturbance of health and mental condition 
reported in the cases of the associates of these men, 
some of whom are in voluntary exile, show that the law 
gives us ample power to punish and restrain men who 
are guilty of violating their trusts, and also to put ample 
checks and safeguards around those who, though honest, 
may be tempted to evade their duties and responsibilities. 
If the mere asking of questions and the suggestion of 
penalties can work such wonders, what might not hap- 
pen if the oversight of all our financial institutions were 
thoroughgoing, and the law were steadily enforced 

_ without fear or favor? 


WE clip from an evangelical exchange the following 
statement concerning the divinity of Christ: ‘‘To the 
intelligent readers of the Scriptures nothing can be 
clearer than the claim of the Christ that he was divine; 
but, if he was not what he professed to be, he was an 
impostor, and, if he was an impostor, what becomes of 
the ideal humanity of the Nazarene? It will be seen, 
then, that to the model of human excellence the divin- 
ity is essential.’’ We wonder that this ancient fallacy 
should still have circulation among intelligent men, 
We wonder still more that, seeing the evil that this 
statement works, good men do not consent to put it 
quietly aside, Intelligent readers do study the Gospels 
and find there no proof of the deity of Jesus. They 
do not therefore think of calling him an impostor; but 
thoughtless people read the Gospels, believe that the 
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claim made above is just, and, having no alternative, 
they think, they jump to the conclusion that Jesus was 
an impostor. Hence the blatant, offensive, foul-mouthed 
scepticism which offends all people of right feeling. 
Unitarians have had their hands full for many years 
in trying to bring back to some intelligent belief and 
respect for religion the men who have been driven into. 
so-called infidelity, because they thought there was no 
alternative excepting to say that Jesus was either God 
or an impostor. 
od 


MissinG the point of our editorial on tax dodgers, a 
correspondent reports from Massachusetts a case which 
seems to justify tax dodging. It-does more than that: 
it illustrates the point we wish to make that the burden 
of taxation falls most heavily upon the man of very 
moderate means, all of whose taxable property is in 
sight or easily found. The instance he cites is the case 
of a man who had bought a $1,000 bond of the State 
of Massachusetts, which gave him an income of $25.30. 
But in a town where the tax rate was $25, all that poor 
man received for his investment was thirty cents. The 
money is safe, but it yields no income. Of course the 
temptation to dodge the taxes in such a case is well- 
nigh irresistible, especially if a neighboring millionaire 
pays taxes on only one or two hundred thousand dollars. 
The tax is needlessly high because all do not pay in just 
proportion. 

se 


Hon. CARROLL D. Wricur is of the opinion that the 
literature of exposure must not be taken as a fair or full 
revelation of the morals, or lack of morals, of the commu- 
nity. While we believe that part of the confusion now 
evident is caused by the expansion of natural forces and a 
production of material things which is greater than the 
products of moral energy, we still agree with Dr. Wright 
that the statistics of crime are misleading. Harm is 
done when it is asserted, without proof, that society is 
degenerating, and that evil-doing of every kind is on the 
increase. Take one case: within the memory of living 
men drunkenness was not considered a crime; it was 
hardly regarded as an evil; it certainly was not thought 
to be ungentlemanly. Now drunkards are arrested by 
the thousand as criminals, and the record of crime 
is swollen by just so much. 
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THE editor is thankful that he is not merely an editor, 
but, as a preacher, frequently addresses congregations in 
various parts of the country. One constant source of 
cheerfulness and the basis of a charitable judgment of 
the people at large is the experience of goodness in human 
nature which he has everywhere found. In city and 
country the people one meets give the impression that 
domestic virtue, integrity in business, and noble ideals of 
conduct pervade the community. Does some one object 
that these people who assemble in churches are selected 
specimens, the best of the community? Well, if so, then 
the churches must be better than they are reputed to be 
by many censors of the times and manners, who claim 
that they are selfish private clubs, indifferent to the sore 
needs of humanity. 

az 


EVERY boy wants to be a good and great man, His 
ideal of goodness and greatness may seem to us grotesque 
or vicious, but it is the best he has. It is the north star 
to-his compass, and determines the direction of his life. 
Discipline and correction do nothing to change his pur- 
pose, unless, for his low ideal, we can furnish something 
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to him quite as attractive and in itself of greater worth. 
Happily, there is a slumbering tendency in every boy 
and girl to strive for improvement. This is one of the 
most constant and mysterious forces in human nature. 
It drags children up out of the gutter. It takes them 
from the street and often sets them in high places, worthy 
to associate with men and women who are clean and 
able. If we can appeal to this mysterious instinct by 
offering wholesome play, healthful work, and worthy ends 
of action, the character will often unfold and blossom 
like a flower taken from the darkness of a cellar and ex- 
posed to the sunlight. 


Independence. 


Now, in the discussion of the relations of capital and 
labor, it is commonly taken for granted that a large class 
of men and women must always work for wages and be 
dependent upon the good will of others for employment 
and an income. It is taken for granted also that an in- 
creasing number of American citizens must cease to be in- 
dependent business men, controlling their own time and 
their own output of effort in the process of winning a liveli- 
hood. ‘These ideas it is for the interest of some masters 
of industry to spread abroad. It is for their interest 
always to keep a class dependent upon their good will 
and enterprise for profitable exertion or even the sus- 
tenance of life. There are others who deplore this state 
of things, but consider it inevitable with our present 
social and industrial organization. They blindly pro- 
test against a form of tyranny which they consider to be 
inevitable, unless by revolution, peaceful or otherwise, 
society shall be dislocated and reconstructed. 

But the real truth does not come out in any such state- 
ment. Outside of the occupations which are necessarily 
conducted by a few who control the business and depend 
upon the many who work for wages, the opportunities for 
independent exertion in America are better and more 
numerous than they were when the first railroads were 
built and the first factories were opened to draw the youth 
of New England from the farms into the towns and cities. 
Ignorance of opportunity alone can explain the fact that 
a young man in good health and with capacity for hard 
work should enter the employ of another man with no 
prospect before him excepting the earning of daily wages 
all his life, instead of beginning life for himself as the 
producer of some one of the needed supplies upon which 
the population depends for food, clothing, and shelter, 
and upon which all business depends for its profits. 

The Salvation Army and various Hebrew benevolent 
societies and others are now turning their attention to 
this problem with intention to relieve the congestion of 
our cities by distributing the many unwanted poor people 
in them on the untilled acres, of which millions are to 
be found, where life could go on healthfully and happily. 
This is a form of benevolence which needs to be encour- 
aged and greatly expanded. Let all the churches, re- 
formers, and philanthropists preach the doctrine of in- 
dependence and show the way to it. The telephone and 
the trolley car are making country places more sociable 
than they were, and more accessible and more attractive 
to the young. It is desirable to increase ‘‘the earth 
hunger’’ once so strong in our race, which drives a man to 
discontent until he can have a bit of the solid earth to call 
hisown. Wholesome food, fresh air, pure water, and plenty 
of sunshine are good for young married people and for 
theirchildren. They can be had, if one knows how to seek 
them, just as easily as the grime, the gloom, and the 
deafening clatter of the mill, with the weekly wage which 
depends upon the good will of other men. ‘The fault is 
not in our stars, but in ourselves, that weare underlings,” so 
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said Cassius to Brutus, and so despondent hirelings would 
say to one another if they could see the unused opportu- 
nities scattered all over the face of the land. A campaign 
of education is needed to teach young men and women the 
value of independence in labor and the way of attaining 
to it. 

There are thousands of young women crowding into 
all kinds of employment, displacing men who, in many 
cases, are doing better things; but no missionary work 
could be more cheerful and fruitful than one which would 
make young men and women see what a beautiful world 
this is, and how easy it is, when one knows how, to make 
that beauty one’s own. For instance, flowers, fruits, 
poultry, pigeons, domestic animals of all kinds, have 
always furnished for women light, easy, and profitable 
occupation. Why should a young woman go into the 
mill when she can make more money in happier surround- 
ings, raising flowers for the market or caring for birds 
and animals? One who has a little money and can take 
a course of agricultural instruction, which costs no more 
than a business training, may easily, as did a young lady 
of whom we recently heard, make an income by horticul- 
ture, when otherwise she would have been a drudge, 
dependent upon others for employment. 

The admirable thing about all such occupation for 
which the opportunities abound is that, instead of inter- 
fering with domestic life, they tend directly toward it. 
They make the home seem necessary and much more 
attainable than it is for those who work merely for wages. 
The girl who tends her bees and flowers with pleasure and 
profit is on the way to a home life which the bees and 
flowers will share. The founding of a home, instead of 
interfering with the pursuits of the young men and women 
who are producing what the world is glad to buy, in- 
creases the working capacity and fulfils the purpose of 
early training, instead of making all past labor for support 
useless rubbish when marriage comes. Every young per- 
son who learns, or is taught to be independent of wages, 
reduces by so much the tension in the struggle between 
capital and labor. 


The Congregationalist. 


Our neighbor, the Congregationalist, is about to have 
an anniversary which it will celebrate with great spirit, 
It will not be a holiday for publishers or editors, but 
rather an occasion for working overtime. March 29th 
is to be the festival day, and we heartily congratulate our 
neighbors, and, if it is not immodest to say so, our friends, 
on that side of the line which is supposed to separate 
Unitarianism from orthodoxy. 

No paper comes to our office which excites a more active 
interest and furnishes more food for wholesome thought. 
We do not agree with all the positions necessarily taken by 
the editor of that paper, and cannot wholly sympathize 
with all the influences which are behind it and which 
keep it to its appointed course. The limitations may be 
our own, but for the present they exist. But they do 
not stand in the way of saying and feeling very heartily 
that we are intent upon the same things, and that, under 
whatever differences of phrase and form, it is our common 
purpose to bring the power of the Highest to manifesta- 
tion in the life of man to-day. The Congregationalist 
takes an active interest in morals as well as in religion, 
in social affairs as well as in theological, in the revelations 
of the present as well as those of an ancient past. 

Behind the paper there is a constituency varying as 
much as orthodoxy varies in other Protestant churches or 
in the Catholic Church. We have noted with interest the 
increasing tendency of the paper to take the broad middle 
ground, to be generous to those who differ, and to let the 
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truth determine the fortunes of all the institutions which 
it represents. 

The publishers call the coming birthday the ninetieth 
anniversary. There are different ways of estimating 
longevity. The Christian Register has, without change 
of title or break in publication, had a continuous life of 
more than eighty years. Are we not right in saying that, 
when the Christan Register first appeared, there was no 
Congregationalist then in existence? The Outlook is the 
successor of the Christian Union; but could the Out- 
look fairly claim that it had existed since the founda- 
tion of the Christian Union, in the days when Henry 
Ward Beecher and Theodore Tilton were shining lights 
in the editorial firmament? ‘That would be something 
like the genealogical records in which a father and son 
are by mistake reckoned as one individual. But in this 
case is the connection even so close as that? Is it not 
more like making the record of uncle and nephew con- 
tinuous? The Recorder was not merged in the Con- 
gregationalist when the latter first appeared. For some 
little time they continued side by side. 

However, we do not wish to be captious and certainly 
not ill-natured in our scrutiny of the genealogical record. 
The fact is that this anniversary will mark the ninetieth 
year of Congregational journalism in Boston; but we 
cannot deny ourselves the pleasure of saying that eighty- 
five years ago next April the Christian Register began to 
be, and has not only had a continuous existence since 
that time, but, excepting a very brief interval, has had 
but two publishers during that period, having been for 
more than forty years under the present management. 
From the beginning until now, with various editors, the 
Register has kept steadily in view one thing; namely, 
to furnish, not only a means of expression for all our de- 
nominational activities, but also a broad, free inter- 
pretation of the fundamental principles of religious faith, 
applied to all the common affairs of life. 

If we were to take the course where lies financial profit, 
as we are often advised to do, we should disregard the 
especial interests of the denomination and seek a larger 
constituency. ‘[wo things keep our income conveniently 
small,—loyalty to the Unitarian Church and clean ad- 
vertising. 


Fault-finding and Doing. 


There is plenty of scolding going on in and out of 
the press, about all sorts of mistakes and abuses, and 
much of it is deserved, heaven knows. But scolding 
is easy work compared with putting the hand to needed 
improvement, not so much of big things in general as 
of little things in particular. One definite act of rec- 
tification is better than many hard words that begin 
and end in criticism and complaint. 

It is said that, when an Englishman finds anything 
to complain of, from the smoking of his kitchen chimney to 
the sweeping of the street in front of his door, he imme- 
diately writes a fulminating letter to the newspaper, 
and thus shakes off all sense of personal responsibility. 
Whether this be true or not, certain it is that with many 
who have acquired the habit scolding seems an act of 
virtue, and leaves behind it a very complacent sense 
of well-doing. Thus they, the complainers, come to 
enjoy complaining of what seems to them existing evils, 
and we are led to believe that the perfect conditions 
of heaven would strike them as very tame and uninter- 
esting. 

_Jesus must have had this class in view when he said, 
Pluck the beam out of your own eye before you con- 
demn the mote in your neighbor’s eye. It is easy to 
take out our part of reforming the world in finding 
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fault,—easy to point out how much better the hard 
job might be accomplished than it is being done by 
those who are tugging and straining and sweating at 
the labor, whether it be the digging of a Panama Canal 
or the civilizing and governing of the islands of the sea. 
The point of view of the man who stands scolding and 
jeering on the bank is necessarily very different from 
that of the man who is down in the ditch throwing up 
muck. 

There is undoubted need of calling attention to wrongs 
and abuses, and the office of the press as watch-dog of 
public probity and honor is often nobly performed. 
But the habit of the watch-dog is to bark at both good 
and bad people. It is not a discriminating animal, 
and its mistakes often inflict needless and cruel wounds. 
Public corruption must come to light; but the necessity 
need not extend to the point of suspicion, to the shed- 
ding of spleen and ink on those who are doing the best 
they can in difficult circumstances. The licensed fault- 
finder does not allow for mistakes, often unavoidable, 
does not count difficulties and obstacles that arise al- 
most inevitably in all complicated work; but with crass 
ignorance of the situation the poniard is thrust into 
sensitive places. 

It is safe to say that no public person of sufficient 
conspicuity to be a shining mark but dreads this spirit 
which sooner or later may bring upon him the vials of 
wrath, even. when his motives are the purest. There 
are times when the air is full of vague denunciation and 
aspersion. We hear that astonishing disclosures are 
about to be made in reference to persons high in 
public esteem, whose lives have been thought blame- 
less. Committees are appointed, investigations started; 
but in many cases these costly contrivances to clear up 
rumor and defamation leave nothing definite behind but 
suspicion, and we know how often suspicion alone has 
killed careers and ruined lives. 

The great moral house-cleaning that was to have taken 
place has left the public weary of investigations, doubt- 
ful as to the probity of many, and perhaps suspicious 
of all public servants. One of the safeguards of our 
republic is faith in proved character, and the willing- 
ness to judge men honest until they have been proved 
venial. Public morality is nurtured by ideals, and such 
ideals must find embodiment in trusted and tried ex- 
amples. When these fail a nation and there is no one 
to look up to, no one to honor, the standards decline, and 
the people no longer trust their leaders. Great failures 
in virtue of those in high places are more to be deplored 
than monetary panics. The deceived public revenges 
itself by distrusting all men; but worse even than these 
things are charges not proven, investigations that end 
in nothing, and leave only bad odors in the air. 

The public, at least the young, should be protected 
from forming the cynical, material temper that comes 
from hearing those who ought to be respected traduced 
and maligned too lightly. We are not taught to have 
charity toward those who serve us in high places. The 
honor they enjoy is supposed to give the fault-finders 
the privilege of picking all manner of holes in their 
coats. The exercise of aspersion is judged a precious 
privilege for those who may find themselves soured by 
neglect and envy. ‘‘They say so’ is the great enemy 
of reputations. Who are ‘‘they,’’ and where did they 
get their information, and with what authority do they 
speak? These things are hidden from us while we ac- 
cept the spse dixtt. On insufficient grounds generally 
‘they say so” is negligible rather than worth attending 
to, but it» has stabbed many -a- reputation and wounded 
even to death: sensitive hearts: -Perhaps it. is better 
at times to think too well of others, to have an overplus 
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of confidence, to let ourselves go in trust and good will, 
than to gain the squint-eyed habit of those who love 
to deny. 


Current Topics. 


DEsPITE the many predictions of adverse action, the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, on last 
Friday, agreed to report without amendment the Hep- 
burn Railroad Rate Regulation Bill, which had been 
adopted by the House with practical unanimity. This 
action by the committee had the effect of throwing the 
entire controversy upon the floor of the Senate. It was 
understood at the beginning of the week that every 
effort would be made by Senator Tillman, who is in charge 
of the bill, to advance the proposed legislation in the 
Senate. On the other hand, it was equally apparent 
that at least one important amendment—that providing 
for a full judicial review of the findings of the projected 
Interstate Commerce Commission—would be presented, 
and that its sponsors would exert every effort to secure 
its adoption. Indications were that the bill would cause 
animated debate. 

Od 


WHILE the Senate is considering the problem of the 
regulation of freight rates, another far-reaching Congres- 
sional campaign against the railroads is promised by a 
Senate resolution which provided for an investigation 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, to determine 
whether railways own the coal and oil they haul. In the 
House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
an amendment was incorporated in the resolution ex- 
tending the investigation to the ownership of all coal 
and oil properties. It has been contended by indepen- 
dent coal and oil producers that they have been subjected 
to gross discrimination by coal and oil owning railroads, 
which sought to crush competition by either raising the 
rates of transportation to an inequable figure, or by re- 
fusing, on one pretence or another, to furnish transpor- 
tation. The resolution of inquiry, which was presented 
to the Senate by Mr. Tillman, aims to disclose the exact 
relations between the railroads and the great producers 
of coal and oil. 

ve 


AN important contribution to the International dis- 
cussion of the problem of the Congo State was furnished 
by Secretary of State Root, at the beginning of the week. 
In a letter to a representative in Congress from Michigan, 
who urged him emphatically to take some action to bring 
about an investigation into the charges of administrative 
cruelty and misgovernment on the Congo, Mr. Root wrote 
that it would be impossible for the United States to initi- 
ate or participate in such an inquiry. The Secretary of 
State also took occasion to point out to his correspondent 
that the charges of misgovernment were hearsay at best, 
and that the problem of administration ‘‘in darkest 
Africa”’ was a highly complicated and difficult one. At 
the same time the Secretary of State expressed his earnest 
desire that the welfare of the natives be secured. 
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WHILE the sub-committee of the United Mine Workers 
of America was completing, at the beginning of the week, 
its formal statement of demands upon the anthracite 
operators, it became apparent that the chances for ad- 
verting a strike in the bituminou§ districts were slight. 
Replying to a statement by a union official, to the effect 
that the operators had conceded the demands of the men 
for an advance of 5.55 per cent. in wages, Francis L. 
Robbins, chairman of the Board of Directors of the Pitts- 
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burgh Coal Company, and head of the operators com- 
mittee, denied that any such concession had been even 
thought of, and expressed the opinion that there was every 
indication that the miners of four States—Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois—would go out on the ist of 
April, unless they continued to work on the present 
scale. 
Fd 


A LONG and bitter tariff war between the United States 
and Germany was averted by the German Reichstag on 
last Friday. Acting under the strong impetus of a plea 
by the chancellor that the government was extremely 
anxious to avoid a commercial conflict with this country, 
the Reichstag hurried through the government bill ex- 
tending reciprocal tariff rates to the United States until 
June 30, 1907. In other words, pending further nego- 
tiation, the Reichstag put American trade with Germany 
on the most favored nation basis. It was recognized, 
both at Berlin and at Washington, that any other action 
would have caused serious complications. The power 
that would have profited most from a trade war between 
the United States and Germany is Great Britain, a 
country. which Germany, for the time being, is not at all 
anxious to aid, commercially or in any other way. 


yd 


ALTHOUGH James Bryce, chief secretary for Ireland, 
took great pains to avoid a definite statement of the 
new government’s Irish policy in. the opening debate in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday of last week, he 
implied enough of the purposes of the cabinet with re- 


gard to Home Rule, to evoke hearty and continuous 


cheers from the Irish benches. Without announcing 
definitely that it was the intention of the liberal govern- 
ment to grant Home Rule to Ireland, Mr. Bryce declared 
that Home Rule had no terrors for him, that he had not 
departed in the smallest particular from the principles 
of the liberal party under Mr. Gladstone’s leadership 
from 1886 to 1893, and admitted ‘‘that his Majesty’s 
government had every reason to make an effort in the 
direction of improvement of the system of government 
and the association of the people therewith.”’ 


Sd 


AN admittedly serious situation was created at Alge- 
ciras at the beginning of last week, when Germany defi- 
nitely rejected the proposals made by France for a com- 
promise on the question of policing Morocco by the es- 
tablishment of a mixed Franco-Spanish force. The un- 
compromising attitude of the German foreign office con- 
fronted the international delegates with a probable failure 
of their efforts to bring about an understanding between 
the two rivals, to the satisfaction of the concert of the 
powers. It appeared to be the consensus of opinion at 
Algeciras that France, having abandoned her legitimate 
claim to sole police control in Morocco, had no further 
concessions to make. ‘There were no indications at the 
beginning of the present week that the German chan- 
cellery would modify its position in the future, and the 
situation was causing anxiety in the European capitals. 


rd 


THE deadlock between the Crown and the Hungarian 


. Parliament was broken by violent measures on Tuesday 


of last week, when a military representative of the 
emperor-king, supported by a formidable display of 
troops of all arms, dissolved Parliament and cleared the 
chamber of deputies. It was supposed that Parliament 
would make an attempt to reassemble on the following 
day to voice its protest against the unusual proceeding; 
but better counsels prevailed, and the deputies decided 
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not to risk bloodshed by attempting to invade the cham- 
ber. As things now stand in Hungary, Parliament has 
been abolished by royal decree, and the country is being 
governed exclusively by the administrative branch of the 
government. ‘This situation will probably continue until 
a new parliament has been organized on the basis of the 
universal franchise law recently promulgated by the 
emperor-king. Under this law the ‘‘solid Hungarian 
vote would be broken.” 
ra 


A READJUSTMENT of China’s relations to the rest of 
the world is indicated by a despatch from Peking, stat- 
ing that it is the plan of the government to restrict 
greatly the privileges of foreigners, and citing the reg- 
ulations for the administration of the recently opened 
port of Chin-Nan-Fu. These regulations are modelled 
somewhat on the German system at Kiao-Chau and 
provide that no lands can be purchased by foreigners, 
that the leases of lands to foreign tenants shall be re- 
stricted to thirty years, that the rentals shall be fixed 
by the government, and that the Chinese authorities 
shall control the policy of these settlements, levy the 
taxes and control the postal and telegraph systems 
and the public works. It is pointed out that treaty 
ports have heretofore been practically foreign territory, 
and that they are, therefore, able to dispute Chinese 
claims for damages, as in the case of the riots at Shang- 
hai, where China was debarred from maintaining troops 
to keep order. That there isan awakening spirit of prog- 
ress in China is indicated by the presence in this country 
of an official Chinese commission of sixty members, 
sent here to study American industrial conditions. 


Brevities, 


It was never more true than it is now that they who 
lead and rule must obey and serve. 4 


Among the members of the new House of Commons 
there are said to be sixteen Unitarians,—a large quota 
for such a handful of heretics. 


Underneath all the questions which now agitate the 
British Parliament, religion is always present and forces 
itself upon the attention of even irreligious men. 


No person who professes to believe in eternal punish- 
ment can make any of the customary jokes on that sub- 
ject, without suggesting to his hearers a suspicion of 
insincerity. 


Gov. Bradford’s journal shows that there were im- 
moral episodes in the lives of the Pilgrim community which 
for depravity would match anything that yellow journal- 
ism can report to-day. 


Episcopalian editors do not agree as to the right treat- 
ment of Dr. Crapsey, who made a declaration of indepen- 
dence and asserted the right to think for himself, regard- 
less of the authority of the bishops. 


In fifteen years the Christian Register will have its hun- 
dredth birthday. We believe that it will then have a much 
larger constituency than it has to-day, and we believe 
that it will be won by loyalty to that which the Unitarian 
name covers and stands for. 


There are some innocent perversions of the language Ae 
Scripture and devotion which are undoubtedly amusing, 
often exceedingly so. But let the minister who is tempted 
to repeat them beware lest he attach irreverent associa- 
tions to his own most serious speech. 
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They are wise builders of churches who leave no space 
between the back seat and the wall, where, when conven- 
tions and other public meetings are held, idlers may 
gather and carry on conversation, to the annoyance of 
those who attend meetings with a serious purpose. 


One of the puzzles for those who see no mysteries and 
intricacies in human nature is the honorable reputation 
for wisdom and piety of the late President Harper, 
publicly challenged by none, so far as we know, and his 
open disregard of the moral judgment pronounced against 
his chief benefactor, and the money, of which he used 
matiy millions in his enterprises. 


When all the Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians 
who are now cut up into sub-denominations, shall come 
together so that out of the many fragments of these 
bodies, north and south, old school and new, three dis- 
tinct bodies, Baptists, Methodists, and Presbyterians, 
shall appear without any sub-heading, a long step will 
have been taken in the direction of Christian union. 


It is said of Abraham Lincoln that he never told a story 
simply because it was funny, but always used his wit and 
humor to illustrate some serious proposition. We be- 
lieve this to be a better account of him than the one to be 
found in some recent reminiscences, in which he appears 
as a vulgar story teller, reeling off one yarn after another, 
simply because it was funny, not the less een because 
it was coarse. 


Mr. John D. Rockefeller is taking exactly the course to 
make himself the most unpopular man in the United 
States. Now, let him go out of business, cut off all con- 
nection with the company that he has created, keep quiet 
for a year, and then begin to give away his money in large 
handfuls, and we venture to say that in five years he 
can become as popular as any other rich philanthropist 
now honored by the public. 


Letters to the Gditor. 


Weekly Hospitality. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


The series of afternoon teas, held at 25 Beacon Street, 
will be continued during the spring months until the 
May anniversaries. 

Our people are responding happily to the cordial in- 
vitation of the directors of our American Unitarian 
Association, and are finding the hour from four to five 
on Wednesday delightful and profitable. The surprise 
of meeting unexpected friends from a distance contributes 
much to the enjoyment of each occasion. ‘There is al- 
ways the pleasure of greeting the hostesses and seeing 
familiar friends. This one hour of the week devoted 
wholly to the social side of our denominational life stands 
out in happy relief to the many responsible hours in 
which the busy work of our various organizations is 
pressed forward. Already the desire to make our Uni- 
tarian building a social centre for our ministers and 
people proves its worth and promises happy fruition. 

Will not those who have found pleasure in accepting 
the invitation come again, and will they not spread the 
good word to others? It is-easy to remember. ‘‘every 
Wednesday from four to five,”’ especially if one has learned 
the way and found it attractive. A repeated notice in 
the church calendar and at various church meetings will 
emphasize the invitation, and will convince our people 
that these informal meetings are for all. C. Bed: 
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The Soul. 


i 
The Soul, 
Forever and forever—longer than soil is brown 
and solid—longer than water ebbs and_ flows. 


8 

‘Sach is not for its own sake, 

J say the whole earth and all the stars in the sky 
are for religion’s sake. 


ut. 

In this broad earth of ours, 

Amid the measureless grossness and the slag, 
Enclosed and safe within its central heart, 
Nestles the seed perfection. 


By every life a share or more or less, 
None born but it is born, conceal’d or unconceal’d 
the seed is waiting. 


Iv. 
Do you not see O my brothers and sisters? 
It is not chaos or death—it is form, union, plan— 
it is eternal life—it is Happiness. 


: Vv. 
‘The song is to the singer, and comes back most to him, 
‘The love is to the lover, and comes back most to 

—it cannot fail. 


VI. 
I see Hermes, unsuspected, dying, well-belov’d, saying 
' to the people Do not weep for me, 
This 1s not my true country, I have lived banish’d 

from my true country, I now go back there, 
T return to the celestial sphere where every one goes 

an his turn. 

—Walt Whitman. 


From Rapallo. 


II. 


The olive harvest is not ended, though the February 
days have come. The happy lords of this harvest are 
still up in their trees. The swish, swish, of their long 
bamboos is heard in all valleys, on hillsides. The song 
and laughter of their women and children arise as the 
fruit is gathered from the ground. Off they trudge 
with it, up or down the always steep, never level paths. 
In these brilliant days, ever following brilliant days, 
this harvesting of the olives is the one thing that is 
before you whichever way you go. ‘To go somewhere 
every day is imperative here. The sweet air, the splen- 
did roads, the fascination of the whole country-side, 
the far flashing waters of the sea,—all invite or compel 
you. Besides, every narrow path or broad highway 
leads, if not to Rome, then to a spot with a history, 
a tradition, an object of interest. Italy was not made 
inaday. One dwells here amid the ages. 

Two minutes from this Hotel Miramare is a very 
ancient bridge. Whether Hannibal either built or 
marched his splendid forces over it may be dogmatically 
asserted or dogmatically denied. But, from days ante- 
dating our era, it has been the Pont d’ Annibal, a single 
arch of masonry as firm and enduring as the hills them- 
selves. Time cannot wither, and does not waste, it. 
The vandal even finds its cemented unity too much for 
him, and leaves it alone. 


enduring bridge was. , 

A little further away, fifteen minutes perhaps, is 
the. Villa Spinola, which for me has a special interest. 
The Spinola was one of the four great and noble families 
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tions this Pont d’ Annibal earlier than 1049. But,’ 
before’ Christ, Hannibal was, and, no doubt, this agé- 
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of Genoa; and my memorable friend Giovanni Torri- 
celli (the Giovanni who, at Naples, held the vial on the 
great day of Saint Januarius, and told the archbishop 
that he had seen no change, no miracle, whatever) 
came, on his mother’s side, of this Spinola race. Per- 
haps Giovanni, the beautiful boy, before he became both 
outwardly and inwardly the strikingly beautiful man 
whom some of us in America knew half a century ago,— 
perhaps he spent days and weeks in this lovely park 
that surrounds the Villa Spinola. It is the largest and 
most beautiful in all Liguria. The high rocky point 
on which the villa stands is covered, like all the rocky 
points and promontories here, with perpetual verdure. 
What a wealth of palms and ilex and cedars and cypress! 
And, as you walk beneath their lofty forms, the eye 
ever catches glimpses of sea and shore. Not far away, 
on the top of a bold and precipitous crag, is the costly 
tomb of the Marquis Spinola. There he rests with his 
family. One wonders if Giovanni’s mother was laid 
there too! Directly over this Spinola tomb, and more 
remarkable in the little place of final repose, rises the 
gray and ancient ruin of a medieval tower, built to 
hurl down death upon invading Saracens. What thick- 
ness of hoary wall! What preparations to hurl down, 
pour down, ponderous stones, molten metal, boiling 
oil, upon the enemy! Christian civilization no longer 
uses stich barbarous means. It has arrived at dyna- 
mite and bombs and machines infernal! With these, in 
the first years of the twentieth century, the Christian 
nations do express their love for all mankind! 

On the Spinola estate, near villa and tomb and ruined 
tower, is the old church of San Michele. We entered 
it one Friday to see an old Van Dyck. Van Dyck, per- 
secuted in Genoa, why we know not, took refuge here 
with a wealthy friend; and, while enjoying his protec- 
tion, painted for him (in 1624) a Jesus upon the cross, which 
at length came to its place in this church. It is good 
for nothing now, spoiled by the inartistic restoration 
of incompetent artists. But in one corner of the church 
we noticed four beautifully moulded bells which never 
yet had sounded a call to prayer or praise. A youth 
touched each with a bit of wood, and each gave forth 
its clear melodious note,—its C (do) natural, and E 
(me), and G (sol), and C (do) of the fourth space above. 
On the following Sunday, passing near San Michele, 
we noticed quite a collection of people gathering in front 
of it, sitting on the sunny turf or stone walls near. 
What was it? Perhaps a funeral. Perhaps some- 
thing that would interest us. It did. We found our 
four bells no longer in a corner on the floor, but hung 
on strong cross-beams in the very centre of the church. 
The beams were covered with crimson cloth on which 
were flags, palm leaves, olive branches, with abundant 
camellias and roses. A thousand candles stood ready 
for the lighting. People were coming in,—the aged, 
mothers with babies in arms, and no end of little chil- 
dren, offspring of the poorest and of the richest alike. 
Every standing place quickly filled. Slowly the candles 
were tipped with flame, until above the altar and on 
all sides the interior was ablaze. The organ sounded 
forth strong notes of joy and praise. Down from the 
altar came the uplifted crucifix, followed by the white- 
robed choir, black-robed priests, and the gorgeous 
Bishop of Rapallo, with crook and mitre. Then the 
Just now they were but 
common bell metal. ‘They shall henceforth be changed, 
but not ‘‘in the twinkling of an eye.” It was nearly 
two hours before they could be rendered fit for serving 
either man or God. First, though beautifully bright 
and clean, they were carefully washed. After wash- 
ing, they were given, or we were, a responsive chant. 
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Then came their anointing with holy oil, and another 
responsive chant. The bishop was led up to each of 
them, round each of them, inspected each to make 
sure it was ‘‘without spot or blemish,” and was returned 
to his seat. More Psalms chanted. Again the bishop 
is led to the bells. On four sides of each his holy finger 
makes the sign of the cross. Prayers are said. He 
pronounces benediction on each of them in turn. He 
sees that they are duly incensed—and we rejoice in the 
good smell. Then comes an animated address. The 
‘‘blessing of the bells’’ is done. Now they are not com- 
mon, but consecrated, bells——holy unto the Lord, fit 
for the service of man and God. Let them ring out 
boldly, as they will sweetly, for a thousand years. 

San Michele! What audacity on the part of our 
Mother at Rome to put the Archangel Michael on a 
level with the saints of her own creating. It must 
have been by Peter’s special permission. It was a good 
thing to put before the eyes of men,.as one has it on 
the front of this church of the blessed bells, that the 
devil can get the worst of it, can be held in chains, and 
put down under the feet, if not of men, yet of a strong 
and mighty angel. . It helps men to believe in a power 
stronger than that of mischief,—power which they but 
too feebly use or possess. Wise Peter! 

Nearly every little group of houses on the hillsides 
here, nearly every prominent ridge and summit of this 
entire Ligurian coast, gleam with the white facade 
and bell-tower of a church. Each of these churches 
has something curiously interesting. Visiting one after 
another, one feels that he is rereading the ‘‘Lives of the 
Saints,’ and that, too, in a highly colored pictorial edi- 
tion. Up here, a mile or two away, at a point com- 
manding a wonderful view, is the church of San Lo- 
renzo, the saint of the gridiron. If you don’t believe 
the tale of the gridiron, you have it before you, not 
only in color, but in black and solid iron. There above 
the central door is the boy Lawrence, sweet and beau- 
tiful child, with angels most angelic attending, and the 
gridiron on the clouds of glory beside him. You see 
that from his birth he was predestined for his final 
martyrdom by roasting. While high up on the steeple 
near the weathercock is the full-grown man himself, 
clinging in mid air, through all weathers, to his grid- 
iron. When you see that this San Lorenzo was so fa- 
miliar with the gridiron from his tenderest years, you 
do not wonder so much that in his beatific hour he asked 
to be turned over, that his other side might feel the 
flesh-consuming flame. 

It often takes one a moment to recognize old eccle- 
siastical acquaintances under the unfamiliar, half- 
transfiguring Italian names. Lawrence, in Fox’s ‘‘Book 
of Martyrs,” as San Lorenzo it was easy to identify. 
But, going up one day to the prominently placed church 
of San Ambrozio, it took me by surprise to find in him 
the brave bishop Ambrose who shut the doors of his 
cathedral against an emperor, and received Augustine 
within the pale of our religion. Almost every church 
gives one a review lesson in some scrap of the Christian 
story. 

The naiveté of some local traditions interests. For 
instance, in the parish church of Zoagli, the thrifty abode 
of velvet-makers, there is, we are told, a part of the 
remains of John the Baptist. They were brought to 
Zoagli in 1097, by a certain Captain Merello. He had 
been off upon one of the crusades, and returned with 
this precious relic from the region roundabout Jordan. 
For a long time there had been a bitter feud between 
the mariners of Zoagli and its velvet-makers. And, 
for a long time after the fragment of the desert preacher 
had been duly enshrined in the parish church, this feud 
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continued. Sometimes the rough toilers of the sea 
had their innings, and sometimes the velveteers. At 
length, however, the voice of these bones from the 
wilderness, after crying aloud for six hundred and fifty- 
three years, effected a reconciliation. Sailor no longer 
lifted his hand against velvet-maker, or velvet-maker 
against his brother, the mariner. In the year 1750 
there was peace. So says the naive tradition. But, 
as the truth must be told, it adds, ‘‘This peace was but 
for a little time.’”’ Not until 1755 was it possible for 
une partie des reliques de S. Jean Baptist to bring the 
final peace in Zoagli that now prevails. 

On July 2, 1557, something happened on a high hill- 
top some two thousand feet and:above us here in Ra- 
pallo. Ever since July 2 here is hailed and rejoiced in as 
heartily as July 4 is in the United States. A butcher, 
who was well known in all the mountain hamlets, and killed 
acceptable to them all, was up in high mountain soli- 
tude, when suddenly a great light from heaven shone 
round about him, and Notre Dame, the Mother of God 
herself, stood in glory before him. Ever since the 
place has been holy ground. Before this manifesta- 
tion of Our Lady to the lowly Jean Chichizola, this 
rough and steep limestone hill had been called Mons 
Lett (Mountain of Death); for in the five hundred and 
seventy-fourth year of Rome some of her fugitive le- 
gions had been overtaken and slain upon it. Now that 
tale need be told no more. It became the Mount of 
Vision. A new name was given,—Montallegro. Upon 
the exact spot where Chichizola knelt before our ‘‘Mother 
of all grace, pity, and consolation’’ stands a stately 
sanctuary, white, shining, and seen from afar. On 
July 2 it, the whole mountain side, the hamlets and 
villages in the vicinity, Rapallo itself, and very rocks 
along the coast, make manifest, with all pomp by day 
and illumination by night, their gladness in the mar- 
vellous apparition of 1557. This is one of the very 
many wonderful things still commonly ‘‘believed among 
us.” Sik. 


Meditations on the Ministry in a “Remote Place.” 


1B 


The religion of the Unitarians is in the last stages of decay.— 
Quoted from an address made in Boston, December, 1905. 


I wonder if it is really true that ‘‘Unitarianism has 
done its work’? One hears it from so many sources 
nowadays, even from Unitarian parsons who are tired 
of their jobs, that it sometimes makes me quite wor- 
ried. I suppose we ought to take it as a compliment, 
so few people ever do seem to get their work done in 
the world; but, somehow, to me the thought always 
seems to have been fathered by an ill-concealed wish.- 
But here in Aurelia the thought of having done our work 
never comes up. Comparatively few people even rec- 
ognize that we have any work—except the devil’s—to 
do. The popular opinion of our little church was de- 
lightfully expressed by the small girl who recently spoke 
of it as ‘‘the church where the people go who don’t 
worship God.” 

I wish that any of my brethren who think that all 
America has become so extremely liberal as to need no 
further enlightenment would take pulpits in some of 
our ‘‘remote’’ parishes. In the state of Aurelia the 
currént theology is interesting chiefly for its flavor of 
antiquity. Indeed, it represents _a cross-section of 
Christianity between the tenth and the eighteenth cen- 
turies. Among the Catholics one sees incidents every 
now and then which one associates with the peasantry 
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of the Middle Ages rather than with enlightened Amer- 
ica of the twentieth century. A few months ago the 
cattle of a certain rather boisterous community a score 
of miles distant from Aurelia were attacked by charbon. 
Charbon, I understand, is a disease scientifically known 
to be caused by the bite of a fly. Instead, however, 
of consulting a veterinarian, the community sent to 
the Jesuits, who conduct more than one educational 
institution of prominence in Aurelia, and are generally 
known to be as learned and pious as they are straight- 
forward and unworldly. One of the leading Jesuit 
priests was despatched to the afflicted village, where 
he preached a beautiful sermon. He told the penitent 
natives that the plague was sent upon them by God 
to punish their sins, and bade them pray to Saint Rosalia 
to intercede with the angry Father, that this just ven- 
geance might be stayed. Then, having taken up a col- 
lection, a great religious procession was formed, which 
marched to the most convenient farms, and sprinkled 
the suffering cattle with holy water. The Aurelia 
papers next day had a glowing account of this helpful 
and uplifting service; and, as there was no further men- 
tion of the plague, doubtless Saint Rosalia proved an 
effective patroness. 

In comparison to this we come down almost to mod- 
ern times, where we turn to the Protestant institutions 
of higher learning. I visited Millstone College the other 
day, on one of my trips about the State. It is governed 
by a dozen of the leading ministers in the State of that 
denomination, in the interests of which it is established. 
In the evening the librarian, a cultured and interesting 
gentleman, came in to call on the friends whom I was 
visiting. Presently he asked if I had read Delitzsch’s 
“‘Babel and Bible.” I had, but expressed some sur- 
prise that he should have seen it. ‘‘Oh, of course it 
isn’t in the College Library,” he said, ‘‘but I have it at 
home.” I ventured to ask if he kept it hidden under 
his mattress. ‘‘Well, yes, figuratively speaking,’ he 
smiled in response. ‘‘I don’t leave it lying round where 
a visiting trustee might pick it up. But there’s the 
president, he’s not a bit afraid of the trustees. Why, 
he actually has some volumes of Darwin and Spencer 
standing right in his private library, where any one can 
see them!” The librarian glowed with genuine admira- 
tion of the very real moral courage of the president. 
Presently the talk drifted to a certain professor who 
had some time before lost his position at the State Uni- 
versity, an undenominational institution. I inquired 
why he had been discharged. ‘‘Well, the truth is that 
they thought him too sctentific,”’ acknowledged the li- 
brarian. Before we parted, the librarian had himself 
shown moral courage; for he had agreed to put into 
the College Library not only ‘‘Babel and Bible,” but 
any other book I donated to it. 

If this is the theological condition of the learned in 
the ‘‘remote”’ places, the popular religion is naturally 
in somewhat primitive stages. I attended a big coun- 
try revival last summer at a well-known Methodist 
camp meeting. Hundreds of country folk came in 
and had a good time, for the most part in wholesome, 
sociable fashion; for it is the occasion for the renewal 
of friendship between those whose farms lie too far apart 
for ordinary visiting. There is, indeed, another aspect 
to this, as to all camp meetings, which is sufficiently 
suggested in the statement that the local-tavern sells 
more liquor then than all the year besides,—indeed, 
would hardly live were it not for camp-meeting week. 
But it was the religious rather than the social atmos- 
phere which most impressed me. The closing sermon 
of the camp meeting was preached to many hundred 
people seated under the trees. The evangelist. took 
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as his text Rev. vii. 17,—‘‘For the Lamb which is in the 
midst of the throne shall feed them.’’ After discoursing 
many minutes on the beauties of the New Jerusalem, he 
attempted to tell us what it would be to be fed by the 
Lamb. I cannot forget his words. ‘‘When we're tired 
and hungry,” he shouted, ‘‘there’s nothing so delicious 
to eat as nice, young roast lamb. And, when we think 
of that, we can imagine what it will be in the heavenly 
kingdom. We won’t be tired or thirsty or hungry 
any more, for there will be the heavenly Lamb. We 
shall be fed by the Lamb of God, and washed in his 
blood! Amen! Amen!” I shuddered with horror at 
the gross cannibalism of his simile, but the woman be- 
hind me was placidly chatting with her neighbor about 
who had come to camp meeting and who had stayed 
away. ‘The congregation as a whole sat stolidly through 
to the end, and rose untouched by any word of practi- 
cal helpfulness, without any renewal of insight into 
the beauty of God’s world about them, or the oppor- 
tunities of serving the men and women with whom their 
lives were thrown. That scene was not in Texas: it 
was less than three hundred miles from Boston. 

When I first came to Aurelia, the rector of the leading 
Episcopal church assured me with frank friendliness 
that he was quite competent to take care of all the ‘‘lib- 
eral” people here. Without doubting his great and 
many gifts, I ventured to disagree with him, and I have 
found not a few souls’who wanted something less pre- 
carious in its liberalism than Broad Church Episcopa- 
lianism. For behind the Broad Church there are those 
who lie in wait to swallow it up. One such recently 
sent me a tract about the Book of Common Prayer. 
He, too, is an Episcopal rector in Aurelia, who knows 
only of ‘‘the Church,” and is quite above noticing so 
much as the existence of sectaries. His little tract is 
studded with gems, made in wonderfully close imita- 
tion of the genuine Roman article. Two of them in 
particular caught my eye. ‘‘The Office of the Holy 
Communion in the Book of Common Prayer agrees in 
all essential particulars with that of the Mass of the 
Roman Church, the Divine Liturgy of the Greek Church, 
and with similar offices used by the Apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ.’”” I confess I had not noticed that the 
Last Supper in the Upper Chamber and the simple 
commemorative meals of the early disciples bore so 
close a resemblance to these splendid ceremonial services 
of later ages. All our modern historians must have been 
shockingly misled in their attempts to discover the 
“offices used by the Apostles.’”’ Doubtless that was 
because they had failed to carry out the suggestion that 
the Prayer Book ‘‘should be in the homes of people, 
irrespective of creed or religious affiliation, and should 
be read from the title-page to its conclusion.’ They 
then would have made no mistakes, for this little tract 
informs us that ‘‘The Book of Common Prayer is a the- 
ological library in substance. Whatever agrees with 
ats teachings 1s true: whatever is contrary to tts teachings 
as false.” 

Tell me then, my brethren, you who dwell in the 
land of wisdom, is the work of Unitarianism done? 
When I hear of a Catholic woman doing penance for 
reading the New Testament, and of the last hours of a 
good Presbyterian’s life being racked by torment for 
fear that she was not of the elect, and of a mother being 
driven to the verge of insanity by her minister’s assur- 
ances that the unbaptized child she had lost was cer- 
tainly damned,—when I hear these things, I am fain-to 
believe that the work of liberal Christianity has only: 
just-begun. As I meditate on this day by day; in this 
‘“‘remote” place, I cannot ‘feel that the laborer in ‘the 
stony corner of the vineyard is wholly without reward. 
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The vines, though small and few, may bear richly fla- 
vored fruit. The seed he scatters falls in unnoticed 
nooks and crannies; but by and by Apollos will come 
after him to water them, and the harvest will arise 
in the light of a clearer day. 


Christianity in Japan. 


BY EARL M. WILBUR. 


In a recent number of the Christliche Welt, one of the 
liberal religious weeklies of Germany, appeared a most 
interesting article with the above caption. It contains 
such pointed confirmation of what has often been said 
of religion in Japan,—namely, that the only form of 
Christianity likely to become widely influential there 
is one having the principles and traditions of liberal 
Christianity,—and it so well justifies the course pursued 
with our own denominational enterprise there, that 
it is sure to interest many readers of the Christian Reg- 
aster. It points out to us a field of great promise in 
which to p'ant our faith; and it gains yet more immedi- 
ate interest in view of the fact that prominent Japanese 
in San Francisco have recently applied to our repre- 
sentative on the Pacific Coast, Rev. George W. Stone, 
with a view of securing a presentation of Unitarian 
views of religion to the Japanese of that city. A free 
version of the article in question follows :— 

““A series of articles on the indifference of educated 
laymen in Japan to the Church has been appearing 
within the last year in Gokyo, the organ of the Japa- 
nese Methodists. Dr. Takagi, the editor of the paper, 
had first put to twelve gentlemen the questions whether 
this difference existed at all, and, if so, what the cause 
of it was. Ten of them answered ‘Yes’ to the first 
question, and gave very widely differing reasons for the 
existence of such indifference, together with suggestions 
for overcoming it. The answers of some of the corre- 
spondents are given below. 

“Mr. M. Minakami sees the chief reason of the indiffer- 
ence of educated laymen to the church in its conserva- 
tism. Up to twelve or thirteen years ago it took the 
lead in all movements, in politics, literature, philosophy, 
and education. But, while all organizations have to 
be progressive and to modify their methods and prin- 
ciples, if they are to continue to live, the Church has 
stood still. The theology, beliefs, and creed of the 
Church of to-day are away behind the progress of modern 
times. No free spirit of investigation is to be found 
in it, and hence no life. Even if many preachers now 
recognize this clearly, and are often uneasy about it, 
yet they do not express their uneasiness, and nothing 
is to be heard of it in their sermons. The Japanese 
Church of to-day is only a creature of European and 
American missionary societies. Hence it cannot steer 
its own course, nor adapt itself to existing conditions. 
It is lacking in intelligence because the avenues of 
free investigation are closed to it. Mr. Minakami offers 
the following suggestions for remedying the indiffer- 
ence: 1. Ministers of promise should be sent abroad to 
complete their studies at foreign universities. 2. A 
literary department should be founded, and those oc- 
cupied in it should be given the same standing as active 
ministers. 3. The salaries of ministers should be in- 
creased two or three fold, and fees should be fixed for 
special services. Old-age pensions and relief funds 
for widows and orphans should be established. 4. The 
form and order of public worship should be made briefer 
and more effective. 5. No obstacles should be placed 
in the way of free investigation and teaching. 6. A 
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committee should be formed to investigate the present 
financial situation, and to point out the way to the fut- 
ure independence of Christianity in Japan. 

“Mr. N. Kinoshita also sees the reason of the indiffer- 
ence of educated laymen in the Church’s conservatism. 
Young people who have become acquainted with Chris- 
tianity only through literature are greatly disappointed 
when they come to visit an actual Christian church. 
If the Church does not meet the demands of the time, 
it will soon be set aside as a declining institution, and 
as a mere supporter of superstition. 

“Dr. K. Hirayama, a jurist, enumerates the following 
reasons: 1. The weakness and hollowness of the present 
theology of the Church. 2. The impossibility of seri- 
ously defending all the articles of the creed and teach- 
ings of the Church. 3. The insincerity of many preachers 
and teachers, who entertain doubts of these things in 
their hearts, but act as if they believed them. 4. If 
a layman expresses serious doubt of these things, he 
gets no sympathy from the ministers, but only becomes 
the object of suspicion. 5. If one ventures to defend 
unorthodox views, it is considered heresy; and he is com- 
pletely shunned by his fellow-members in the Church. 
6. Discontent with’ the church organizations and with 
certain prevailing rites. 7. The fact that laymen have 
so little voice in the annual conferences and synods. 
8. The lack of independence and self-support, and the 
hopeless reliance of almost all Japanese churches on 
aid from abroad. 9. The lack of sufficient dignity in 
church worship. 10. Sectarianism, together with the 
proselyting spirit. 

“In a later number of the same paper Dr. Takagi 
brings together the results of his inquiry of the differ- 
ent laymen. He explains at the outset that he has so 
far published only the opinions of laymen, because it 
is they that the subject especially concerns. More- 
over, they make direct criticisms on the clergy, to which 
the latter ought to give consideration. But he prom- 
ises to give the clergy a chance to answer in a future 
number. He thinks that the question itself is of the 
highest importance, since it concerns not merely one or 
two churches, but the whole Christian movement in 
Japan. The laymen are indifferent not to religion, 
but to the Church; but the fact that the educated laity 
are estranged from the Church is a misfortune which 
will some time have grave consequences. It is certain 
that the Japanese Christians will not consent in future 
to have their beliefs prescribed by foreign missiona- 
ries and missionary organizations. The demand for a 
revision of their creeds is repeatedly being made; but, 
unfortunately, the answer to each demand is that the 
Japanese Christians, should quietly change their beliefs 
so far as seems to them necessary in order to meet special 
conditions. But the consent of the domestic mission 
board and missionaries will never be given. This lazssez- 
fawre policy Dr. Takagi opposes very vigorously, though 
he also realizes that no reformation can suddenly be 
brought about, but must take long to prepare and carry 
out. Here and there in the higher institutions of learn- 
ing modern criticism and interpretation of the Bible 
are taught; but ministers after their ordination are not 
allowed publicly to teach what they have learned, and 
have to stick fast in the old ruts of formulas and doc- 
trines of the Church. The ministers do not succeed 
in keeping the cultured layman in church, largely be- 
cause their sermons furnish no inspiration, but are an 
endless repetition of vague and abstract religious thoughts, 
More leisure must undoubtedly be given the ministers 
to prepare good sermons, and that is impossible so long 
as they are overloaded, as now, with outside official 
duties. Dr. Takagi considers that the expressions of 
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the correspondents whom he quotes are by no means 
extreme, but correctly represent the situation of the 
Church in Japan.” 

OAKLAND, CAL, 


My thought of Heaven. 


BY CAROL LEWERENZ. 


My thought of heaven! A spirit sense, 
No place, no bound, no time; 

A tranquil uplift happiness, 
Kinship with the Sublime; 

A merging into that great plan 
Where only peace can be; 

Progression that can feel no span, 
Its goal,—eternity. 

My heaven: within myself I hold 
Its possibilities, 

As one by one the thoughts unfold 
That shape our destinies. 


“Of Immortality” and ‘Of our Anxious Morality.’’ 


BY REV. HOWARD COLBY IVES. 


In the Harper’s Magazine for December and in the 
Atlantic Monthly for January there appeared two es- 
says by Maurice Maeterlinck, with the above titles. 
With the utmost respect for the reputation and charm 
of this writer, it would seem as though some exceptions 
might with justice be taken to such so-called philos- 
ophy as this. There is a certain class of minds to which 
a drink made up of froth and sparkle and cloying sweet- 
ness seems to be indistinguishable from the real spring 
to which Pope refers in his couplet regarding the danger- 
ous properties of a little knowledge; but one hesitates 
to rank Harper’s and the dear old Atlantic as catering 
to that class. From The New York Magazine of Mys- 
teres to The Buried Temple is a far cry, yet there 
are certain signs that seem to indicate that they were 
both designed to meet the same demand. Signs are 
also not wanting to indicate that both of these essays 
belong in that class. A confusion of thought, a vague- 
ness of reasoning, an inexactness of terminology, and, 
above all, mountainous laboring in the process of mouse 
delivery, characterize them; and one longs in vain for 
a clear Teutonic sentence, which says what it means, 
and no more, and means what it says, and no less, 

Here is this essay ‘“‘Of Immortality,” for example. 
The author sets out, evidently, to prove that the life 
beyond the grave is not limited to the conceptions that 
we may be able to form of it under the limitations of 
our present consciousness; and, again, that all we need 
to do is to give our imaginations free play, and in the 
course of its rambling among the infinite possibilities 
we are bound to strike on the real solution of the prob- 
lem of the future. Both of these assertions may be 
true. As for the first one, it has been said before that 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard; and, as for the second 
assertion, it would not seem necessary to use seven 
closely written magazine pages to state that the exami- 
nation of infinite possibilities ought, sooner or later, 
to result in something satisfactory. Who was the 
bright youth who said that it was easy enough to write 
a novel: all you had to do was to take a dictionary 
and rearrange the words. A great deal of the essay 
could be quoted to show that the author is being done 
no injustice, but two sentences will probably be suffi- 
cient. ‘‘In the invincible ignorance in which we are, 
our imagination has the choice of our eternal desti- 
nies.” And, again, ‘‘We see that to imagine or not to 
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imagine depends on so little that we have no right to 
doubt the possibility of what we cannot conceive.” 
Here is surely the very apotheosis of unreason. Con- 
trast this attitude with Descartes’ famous rule to “‘g ve 
unqualified assent to no proposition but those the truth 
of which is so clear and distinct that they cannot be 
doubted.” It is this attitude of doubt that is respon- 
sible for all scientific advance: it is the attitude of 
wholesale belief in anything that happens to appeal 
to the imagination that is responsible for much of the 
‘‘New Thought,” the ‘‘Christian Science,’ and ‘‘Vedant- 
ism,” so called, that marks the present spiritual unrest. 

Some philosopher once said, and supported with con- 
siderable acuteness, that the imagination could not 
conceive anything that might not be true. It remained 
for Mr. Maeterlinck to go him one better, and to show 
that even those things that are beyond the reach of the 
imagination we cannot deny. He says that perhaps 
in that future state we shall be blessed with an entirely 
different kind of a consciousness, and adds, naively, 
that, ‘‘if we are unable to imagine that different con- _ 
sciousness, that is no reason for denying it.’”’ One feels 
like retorting, ‘‘Far be it from us to deny it on such 
grossly insufficient grounds; but is it any better reason 
for asserting it?” 

The article in the Atlantic Monthly is much longer and 
proportionately trying to get through, though it has 
the advantage over the other in that the tone of the 
whole latter part is very high and noble. But that 
is the most trying thing about the writings of this whole 
school. We wade through page after page of incon- 
sequential, inaccurate, verbose, and unreasonable state- 
ments, and suddenly come upon a ‘‘therefore’’ followed 
by a sentiment taken, either verbatim or in effect, from 
the Gospels or Plato or Emerson. We gasp and rub 
our eyes, and go back over the preceding pages, hoping 
that we have missed the connecting link; but the link 
is not there, and evidently no suspicion in the author’s 
mind that there should have been another link, but 
somehow he has the best of us. If we condemn his 
principles and premises, his disciples cry, ‘‘Don’t you 
believe in the Beatitudes?” or ‘‘Down with the corrupter 
of youth”; and there we are. 

This essay ‘‘Of our Anxious Morality” is divided into 
twenty-two paragraphs. Of these the first twelve are 
taken up with a purely factitious and almost puerile 
discussion of the distinctions (based upon meanings 
forced upon the words he uses) between the different 
bases of morality. 

‘‘Our morality,” he says, ‘‘is formed in our conscious 
or unconscious reason, which may be divided into three 
regions. At the bottom is common sense. A little 
higher is what might be called good sense. Lastly, at 
the top, admitting, but controlling as severely as pos- 
sible the claims of the imagination, of the feelings, and 
of all that connects our conscious life with the uncon- 
scious and with the unknown forces within and with- 
out, is the indeterminate part of that same total reason 
to which we will give the name of ‘Mystic Reason.’” 
That name will probably do as well as any other, but 
the whole paragraph needs a mystic interpreter. What 
may our unconscious reason be? If he had said sub- 
conscious, it might be allowed to pass, for some people 
say they know something about a subconsciousness ; 
but, if Mr. Maeterlinck, or any one else, has been able 
to carry his reasoning faculties into unconsciousness, 
he ought to write the ‘‘Society for Psychical Research” 
about it. 

The author continues, elaborating this thesis at con- 
siderable length in the endeavor to prove that common 
sense and good sense are vastly inferior to this ‘‘mystic 
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reason.’ Would it be too unkind to say that the author 
illustrates his argument best by the essay itself? 

To quote once more: ‘‘‘There is no effect without a 
cause,’ says our good sense. Yes, in the little circle 
of our material world that is undeniable and all-suffic- 
ing; but, so soon as we emerge from this infinitesimal 
circle, the saying no longer answers to anything, seeing 
that the notions of cause and effect are alike unknow- 
able in a world where all is unknown.” Surely this 
kind .of thing is unworthy a serious consideration. Cer- 
tainly, in a world where all is unknown, the notions of 
cause and effect, and a moon made of green cheese, 
and dogs with no end to their tails, would all be unknown; 
but what of it? Does that prove anything regarding 
the actual existence for or against any of these things? 
Has this author ever transcended this ‘‘infinitesimal 
circle’ and entered upon a world of experience in which 
cause and effect have no part? Who is it that said 
that words were given to us to conceal our thoughts? 
So well does this school of writers use words to this end 
that they almost succeed in convincing the reader that 
there were no thoughts there to conceal. 

It seems to the author of this little criticism that such 
writings as these constitute a rather serious sign of the 
times. There are some millions of our people who 
suck in such flat and insipid ramblings as this and think 
they are thinking. But this is not the worst of it. 
The whole tendency of this school of talkers is to be- 
little active benevolence and self-sacrifice, and to turn 
the whole attention inward upon the rights and claims 
of the self. The practical teachings of Jesus the Christ 
are lost sight of; and, in wandering vaguely amongst 
the clouds of the ‘‘mystic’’ reason, the solid ground of 
common sense is left far behind, and with it all the 
millions of fellow-creatures who somehow are not able 
to leave this ‘‘infinitesimal circle’ of cause and effect 
long enough to lose sight of the close connection be- 
tween regular work and comfortable living, or between 
greedy money-lovers and strikes and lockouts. There 
are doubtless many wonderful things among the infinite 
possibilities open to the imagination, but there are also 
many wonderful things possible right here in this good 
world of ours; and the wise God who put us here to 
master conditions in which cause and effect certainly 
play a large part must feel a keen sense of disappoint- 
ment that his children dream too long of other spheres 
when so much remains to be done in this. 

BREWSTER, Mass. 


Seeking After God. 


We must estimate at its true value this seeking after 
God in Nature. We must ‘‘drink of the tenderness and 
taste of the terror’’ of this creation that encompasses us, 
one while smiling upon us like a mother, one while over- 
awing us like a monster. But, however sweet it is for 
us to find some trace of the eternal Father on the sands 
of our life’s shore, however fascinating the experience 
may be of fleeing from the tumultuous haunts and 
feverish society of men, to seek on the mountain side, 
in solitude and calm retreat, the presence of God, none 
the less is it true that there has ever been an ancient and 
gigantic struggle between the living soul of man and 
eternal Nature. If Nature at times is so transparent 
as hardly to veil the face of the Father, at other times 
she assumes the guise of a dark and deadly wall, against 
which we bruise our mind and heart. 

One night, away down in the neighborhood of Brit- 
tany, a vessel foundered; with her went down almost 
the entire family of the poet Le Braz and of Léon Maril- 
lier, whom you here in Geneva knew so well. Of those 
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who were in that vessel one only survived, but only to 
die slowly, long after the others,—my friend Léon Maril- 
lier. I saw him on his dying-bed, three days after the 
wreck, with that vision of horror still fresh in his mem- 
ory. He told me how he painfully clung to an oar, 
hour after hour, floating between a calm and silent sea 
and the starry heavens. He described what he felt as 
he beheld the serenity of the stars, the smile of that 
night, that, like some fair creature adorned with a neck- 
let of starry gems, moved over the billows, sublime, 
yet unconcerned for the helpless mortals struggling in 
the darkness. That day I realized once again that, if 
the poet could sing,— 


“Btoiles, vos regards font tomiber 4 genoux, 
L/appel de l’infini sous vos longs cils palpite” 


(‘‘O stars, your eyes constrain our knees to bend, 
Beneath your rays deep throbs the voice of God”), 


it is none the less true that between man and Nature in 
her most marvellous forms there is a gulf that nothing 
can ever span. At the best, even when she displays her 
beauty and her sweetness in all their fulness, Nature is 
only the fringe of God’s mantle. We must needs pene- 
trate deeper, even to his heart. 

To furnish a way of escape from the cruel uncer- 
tainty attaching to our destiny, and to the purposes of 
the supreme Will that moves the world, as those pur- 
poses affect us, other messengers were required than trees 
and mountains, other lights than those shed on us from 
the stars. To render, in short, even remotely the feat- 
ures of the Father, far other colors were needed than 
those that sufficed for portraying the visible world. 

Confronting the inpenetrable firmament of the crys- 
talline heavens, the ancient prophet cried: ‘‘Oh that thou 
wouldest rend the heavens, that thou wouldest come down.” 
That cry marks a new stage in the search for God. Let 
not the anthropomorphism of a prayer that urges the 
Deity to dwell with us be a stumbling-block to you. 
That prayer, in a form most appropriate to our weak- 
ness, expresses none the less the fundamental law of all 
human contact with reality. Surely nothing belongs to 
us but what is adaptable to our nature. All things take 
on something human as they pass through the soul of 
man. The rocks you see on the horizon, the light you 
contemplate, acquire human characteristics as you gaze 
upon them. God, too, must needs become man to be 
comprehended by men. Everything is comprised in 
this truth: The spot where God 1s nearest to us 1s a human 
soul animated by lus spirit. As human beings we are 
caged, though free, in the confines of our destiny, re- 
stricted within the limits of our knowledge, and the 
Deity can only become accessible to us and assimilable 
by us as he interprets himself in terms familiar to us. It 
is no abasement in God to come down to us. It is an 
added grandeur. He alone can both dwell in light in- 
accessible and draw nigh to a contrite heart—Pastor 
Wagner. 


Spiritual Life. 


All history, all experience, goes to prove that in the 
long run enjoyment is not diminished, lives arenot marred 
by thought, but by the want of thought——A.W. Mom- 


erve. 
Pf 


The absolute justice of the system of things is as clear 
to me as any scientific fact. The gravitation of sin to 
sorrow is as certain as that of the earth to the sun —T. H. 
Huxley. 
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Coming to love God is like climbing a high mountain. 
It takes you out of the low valley of formal life. It sets 
you upon the open summit of spiritual sympathy, close 
to the sun.— Phillips Brooks. 


Ft 


God’s mightiest agents are yet in reserve, not in the 
cogency of convincing arguments, but in the incalcu- 
lable spiritual force which streams from the inspired lives of 
devoted men.—/. H. Thom. 


Td 


We often do more good by our sympathy than by our 
labors, and render to the world a more lasting service by 
absence of jealousy and recognition of merit than we 
could ever render by the straining efforts of personal am- 
bition —Dean Farrar. 

wd 


The past is written, the future is beyond our control, 
but to-day is ours, and is an opportunity to bestow a 
gift which will be more welcome than any which money 
can purchase. ‘There should be no guesswork concerning 
affection: ‘‘make it plain,” ‘‘write it large.’ Silence 
is golden when it represses bitter words or ignorant com- 
ment, but it sinks like lead into the heart which has a 
right to expect tender and trustful utterances.—Chris- 
tian Advocate. 


A Prayer. 


BY ANNA M. S, ROSSITER. 


Because my path must sometimes stony be, shall I complain? 
Or doubt his love, although He giveth me long days of pain? 
No! I will pray for strength to bear my cross, though up the hill, 
Nor question whether it be gain or loss, so ’tis his will. 


The Pulpit. 
The Hidden Virtue. 


BY REV. JOHN D. REID. 


That they might only touch the hem of his garment.—Marv. 
xiv. 14, 36. ‘ 


It is easy to say uncomplimentary things about human 
nature,—to convict it of weakness, folly, and perversity, 
or to hold it up to ridicule. The pointing out of such 
defects makes the staple of satire and scolding and 
cynicism. Judged by ideal standard, indeed, the va- 
riety and extent of human shortcomings do make a 
formidable showing. But it remains to consider that 
no judgment by ideal standards is sound that does not 
take account of the difficulties which lie in the way 
of attaining those standards. Too often those austere 
persons who are much given to denouncing the imper- 
fections of their fellows fail to perceive the conditions 
that attend all striving after perfection. They assume 
an insufficient evidence that the separation between 
the actual and the ideal is only an affair of distance, that 
the distance is covered by a straight road properly 
graded and smoothly paved, and that all one has to do 
is to get headed in the right direction, and then travel 
serenely on to the desired goal. Now that curiously 
misrepresents the real state of the case, and still farther 
confuses a problem that is already sufficiently tangled. 
In the first place, there is a perfect maze of roads, and 
the guide-posts are by no means so plain and trust- 
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worthy that the wayfaring man, even though he be not 
altogether a fool, need not err therein. Our late ambas- 
sador to England recently made the penetrating remark 
that New York City rejoices in the Sun, which makes 
vice fascinating in the morning, and in the Post, which 
makes virtue detestable in the evening. Between the 
two the average citizen may well be in a state of moral 
bewilderment. The Sun and the Post are only conspicu- 
ous examples of the wide-spread play of contradictory 
and misleading lights and signs. Between the clamor 
of the publicans and the supercilious hectorings of the 
Pharisees, it is hard to pick one’s way. Moreover, the 
toads are crooked and rough and steep, and it is weary 
work to keep moving. 

In truth, there is much to counsel us to patience in 
dealing with human nature. It has a good deal to over- 
come; and, when we are anxious for great reforms and 
inclined to fly out upon the world because it does not 
readily respond to our zeal, it is well to cast the eye 
on the obstacles that block the way of reform. «A fair 
view of the obstacles cannot fail to bring one to appre- 
ciate how much, after all, has been accomplished in 
spite of them. It will give us a better opinion of our 
kind. It will raise our expectations of what may still 
be brought to pass. 

There are two sides to every account, and the balance 
sheet of human nature has its credits as well as its debits. 
The worst things that may be said about human nature 
always have this limitation, that they are only partly 
true. 

Now, when you have said about anybody that he is 


‘so bad that he himself doesn’t know that he is bad, or 


at least doesn’t know how bad he is, you have said the 
worst thing about him that you can say. At any rate, 
it is the most discouraging thing. You have done worse 
than denounce him. In a manner you have spoken 
contemptuously of him,—not necessarily in spirit, but 
in effect. While you have relieved him of a considera- 
ble measure of blame for his conduct, on that very ac- 
count you have at the same time come very near to 
pronouncing his case a hopeless one. To say that one 
can’t help being bad sinks him deeper than to say that 
he can help it. And to say that one doesn’t know that 
one is bad is the next thing to saying that he can’t help it. 

And, when one reflects that in some measure this may 
fairly be said of all of us,—as in the words of the Psalm- 
ist, in a pessimistic mood, ‘‘There is none that doeth 
good, no, not one,’’—it takes on the character of a gen- 
eral confession that there is no health in us. 

But that is going altogether too far. The conclu- 
sion is not sound. We have mistaken a partial truth 
for the whole truth, have converted a provisional 
clause into a final statement. The fact that we are 
ailing and do not know what the matter is does not prove 
that our malady is fatal. It may be that what we 
take for the black plague is only measles. 

To reassure ourselves on the point of the general 
soundness and hopefulness of humanity, we have only 
to call to mind the people we know. How many dear 
sinners each one of us has on his list who, in spite of 
their undoubted failings, are delightful,—full of all 
manner of goodness and charm. With all their faults we 
love them still,—in some instances, faults and all. 

The hopeful truth is that there is much unconscious 
goodness in the world as well as unconscious sin. In- 
deed, all pure goodness is unconscious. That is be- 
cause it is innate. It cannot look upon itself: it can 
only look out upon the world. 

If it were not for the mechanical device of mirrors, 
you could never know the color of your eyes except by 
hearsay. Even with mirrors nobody knows how he 
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looks. He cannot catch the characteristic expression 
by which he is known to his friends. So it is with one’s 
goodness. It is an artless and unpremeditated grace 
in one that persistently hides itself from him who has 
it. It is of the nature of an intimate possession. And 
the mark of an intimate possession is its strangeness. 
We are familiar only with what lies on the surface of 
our lives. As I said just now, the mirror does not re- 
veal to you your own expression. That remains a 
sealed mystery to you. But the mirror readily enough 
shows you your complexion. That which is intimate 
and deep-seated in you forever eludes you. It is al- 
ways in hiding. 

Thus our secret sins are secret from ourselves. But 
our secret sins have their counterpart in our secret 
virtues. And this is the great redeeming quality in 
human nature. We are pretty bad, it may be; but 
then we are pretty good, too, in a way. And so it is 
worth while to try to make something of ourselves. 

Now ,the way to make something of ourselves is to 
make ourselves something; that is, to make the best 
of what is best in us, and to make as little as possible 
of what is worst in us. 

What we have to do with is a quality of life—not with 
catalogues of faults or of virtues, not with consequences, 
not with questions of reward and punishment. 

You can’t indict a man for his secret sins. You 
don’t have to. Sin carries its own punishment with it. 
Neither can you give him a reward of merit for his in- 
ward goodness. You can’t do so, because virtue is its 
own reward; that is, it attaches its reward to itself,— 
does not leave it to chance. 

So our great concern is that our inward goodness, 
such goodness as we have within us, be it of what sort 
or measure it may, shall be allowed and encouraged 
to grow and bring forth after its kind, and fill our lives 
until, indeed, it forms the very marrow and substance 
ot them. And this we can bring about not by recog- 
nizing and estimating our own goodness, not by solv- 
ing the mystery of it, or by reckoning up its equivalent 
in so many meritorious deeds of given dimensions. Our 
righteousness can be brought forth only through our 
becoming awake and responsive to every good influence 
that visits us, and acting on every good impulse that 
stirs within us. We are so made that these are the ap- 
proaches by which goodness makes itself known to us. 
It is thus that we are acted upon. This is what in the 
language of religion we call the moving of the holy spirit. 
And after this all depends on what our own reaction is; 
that is, on what spirit is begotten in us. If we do our 
part, if our spirit answers the spirit of love and holi- 
ness that touches and calls us, then all will go well. 
There will be wrought in us a work of transformation 
that will make us good in ourselves, and, as a natural 
result flowing from that, effective for good in every 
relation of our lives. 

To seek the good thus made known to us and to obey 
it, that is the secret of being good ourselves. It is 
the secret of being able to do good to others,—the secret 
of virtue in us and of virtue going out of us, a secret 
we are never to know, but that will never cease to bless 
us according to the measure in which it is ours. 

The outcome of goodness is seen in the service of 
human needs. But to aim directly at the outcome 
does not begin far enough back. A really helpful ser- 
vice must be something more than a tour de force. It 
must have its secret spring in the hiding of power in 
the soul itself. 

Many people fail to be of helpful service to others, not 
so much for lack of a kind of good will, but because they 
have not within themselves the resources of helpfulness. 
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They have not lived in the life of the world, of the race, 
of their time, of a true spiritual experience, and so, 
naturally, they cannot minister to that life in its press- 
ing needs. They do not know how. They have not 
the wherewithal to supply those needs. Such people 
have gone to seed. The bread of life, which is the true 
fruit of every real experience, is not theirs. They have 
not borne the fruit. 

And in their barrenness and emptiness, moreover, 
they cut themselves off from help. For the capacity 
to give and to receive is one. They who cannot give 
cannot receive either. Goodness is reciprocal: it gives 
and takes, helps and is helped. They who lack in help- 
fulness lack also in hopefulness; that is, they are not 
hopeful subjects for the helpfulness of others. To help 
and be helped, that is the law of spiritual economics. 

The essence of all help is spiritual. You cannot touch 
a real human need except as virtue goes out of you. 
No genuine appeal for help is met, save as the better 
part of you is stirred and rises up, and goes out to that 
appeal. But virtue cannot go out of you unless you 
have it in you. That is why so many attempts to be 
of help are futile. Such attempts are often well meant 
in a way; but they are not charged with the living spirit, 
the full force of personality that alone makes help genuine. 
Just in a weakly amiable way to feel sorry for people 
and want to help them doesn’t help. You must first 
have it in you to help, and then you may depend on 
it you will find a way to give the help. Most officious 
people are not helpful. There are quiet persons whom 
just to see is to be helped by them, just to touch the 
hem of their garments without their knowing it is to 
receive a benediction. 

See how Jesus helped people. He never set on foot 
any special activities. He did not lead a stirring, bust- 
ling life. He did not belong to societies and serve on 
committees. Not that these things are not right and 
useful for certain occasions, but they are not the funda- 
mental things. Jesus simply manifested a certain 
spirit. People felt in him a certain quality of life, and 
it was enough. The silent influence did its perfect 
work. ‘They touched the hem of his garment, and were 
made whole. 

As for the literal truth about the stories of touching 
the hem of Christ’s garment, I have nothing at present 
to say. You may make of that what you please or what 
you can. It is not so very important whether it be 
fiction or fact. In either light it serves to illustrate 
the essential truth about Jesus,—what manner of good- 
ness was his, and how all goodness makes its way and 
does its work in the play of human intercourse. 

They did not touch the hem of Christ’s garment be- 
cause of something that he did, nor even because of 
something that he had. It was because of something 
that he was. One can almost hear him remonstrating 
with them, denying that he could do any great thing, 
telling them that he had no riches to dispense. 
Doubtless, also, he was in no wise conscious of 
what he was beyond what he shared with them as 
children of God. In the nature of the case he could not 
be a good judge on the point of his pre-eminence in that 
respect. But the people could judge, and they did 
not miss the truth. Somehow they were aware that 
he was all that they wished and needed, just as dogs 
and young children know their natural friends and pro- 
tectors, those who understand them and can sympa- 
thize with them, and know how to supply their wants, 
just as sheep know the shepherd’s voice and follow him. 
And because of what he was—this winning and _ per- 
suasive mystery of his inmost being—he imparted to 
all that he did and had a value and charm far beyond 
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that of the same gifts and actions belonging to and 
proceeding from less worthy natures. 

It was the secret of Jesus that made his touch and 
his message and his life so vital that the world remem- 
bers them forever. 

To strive to be good or to do good is not the way of 
life. The self-consciousness of the quest dooms it to 
failure. Something more disinterested, more careless 
of apparent results is required. We must just follow 
the good for love of it, or at first, it may be, only by 
way of appeal that we may be permitted to love it; 
follow it, hoping that it will do something great and 
wonderful for us, but not caring or asking what, not 
curious about its designs; reaching out that we might 
only touch the hem of its garment and be made whole 
if so be that the mystery of it may sink into us and 
purify us, and raise us up, and make of us what it will, 
and send us forth to wait or to worship or to work or 
to do all of these as may best fall in with the divine 
purpose concerning us. 

GREENFIELD, Mass. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


A Song for Labor. 


Ho! toilers of the land and sea! O guild of labor grand! 
Ye are the true nobility in every age and land! 
Who works with hand, or brain, or cled, loyal and true alway, 
He is the likest unto God in all his world to-day! 
—Benjamin F.. Leggett. 


The Divorce Congress. 


The readers of the Register will not forget that at our 
conference at Cape May last fall there was an un- 
successful attempt to bring the members of the Con- 
ference into some united statement of their views re- 
specting divorce. The discussion was not wholly un- 
interesting. It certainly revealed the truth to those 
who are ignorant of it, that any decisions on this subject 
must in this country be attained by other tribunals than 
ecclesiastical conventions. 

In the last week, at the instance of the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, led by Gov. Pennypacker, a real congress 
has been held at Washington of delegates appointed 
officially who are interested in questions regarding di- 
vorce. The convention has been formed somewhat as 
the Arbitration Conference was formed in 1898, which 
put a check on Mr. Cleveland’s Venezuelan War. 

The governors of the several States have all been 
officially asked to send delegates to the ‘‘Divorce Con- 
gress.’ Most of them have complied; and the result 
is the meeting of a large number of thoughtful and 
intelligent men, with some women, most of whom ap- 

from the States which grant women’s suffrage. 
Before this body have been brought most of the ques- 
tions relating to the law of divorce which belong in any 
careful consideration of the subject. 

It should be understood that a great difficulty exists 
in obtaining uniformity of divorce law through the 
nation. It is precisely because this difficulty exists 
that this convention has been called,—in the hope, 
at least, of giving some definiteness to the discussion. 
It is clear that the Constitution of the United States 
does not contemplate national legislation on the sub- 
ject. Such legislation is not spoken of in the powers 
given to the Congress of the United States, and any na- 
tional legislation on the subject is impossible. But 
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there"are writers who think it would be possible to carry 
through a special amendment to the Constitution, 
adding to the enumerated powers the power to legislate 
about divorce. But no plan for this purpose was seri- 
ously urged in the convention. 

It does seem possible—though it would be dangerous 
to say probable—to persuade the States, one by one, to 
revise their laws of divorce in accordance with one pat- 
tern. You would thus bring about indirectly that uni- 
formity which it is the central object to secure. 

As matters stand, the courts of one State do not rec- 
ognize the divorces of another State if the laws deviate 
materially from the State where a decision is made. 
When you cross the ocean, the English courts do not 
recognize our divorces at all. I think they do not even 
recognize the Canadian divorces. Indeed, it is only by 
a sort of courtesy which seems to me surprising that 
many men are not in our Massachusetts State’s prison 
for bigamy, because our courts would not have recognized 
the divorce of some of the Western States which are 
rather free in this matter. It is only by his confidence 
in the great good-nature of people in general that such 
a man ventures to live in Massachusetts. And I sup- 
pose that a great many men who would be glad to do 
not venture to live here, because the State prison is not 
a popular home. ; 

The simplest course would seem to be to persuade 
Congress to pass a pattern law for the District of Co- 
lumbia and for the Territories, then to hold this law up 
as a model and example in the several States. If, then, 
some compact organization, such as the Woman’s Tem- 
perance Union, would take it up as a part of its special 
business to carry through such a statute in a reforma- 
tion by the local legislature of divorce law, its friends 
would gradually gain what they are after. Every State 
which enrolled itself in what you would call the national 
system would make its adoption more certain. The 
majority of the members of the convention think that 
such a consensus would be possible if the model statute 
were made very strict, so as to refuse the great major- 
ity of divorces which are granted now. 

The convention of the last week adjourned on Friday, 
to meet again in June, when they will hear the report 
from a special committee appointed to draw up such 
a model statute as I have alluded to. 

The convention was a remarkable body. The gover- 
nors of States had generally accepted Gov. Penny- 
packer’s request, and had appointed competent dele- 
gates. In some instances the judges of Probate Courts 
were appointed, and you had only to attend the meeting 
to see that, speaking in general, they knew what they 
were talking about. At the very outset an address was 
made by Bishop Doane which some of us thought rather 
high and dry. But,if Bishop Doane thought that either 
the Roman Catholic gentlemen present, or the Episco- 
palian, were going to handle the convention as a potter 
handles clay, he was greatly mistaken. There was un- 
doubtedly a disposition to make the uniform law quite 
a strict law, and to check the free and easy handling of 
the subject in some of the new States. 

In the very careless conversation, which can hardly 
be called discussion, which one hears at one and another 
public meeting or private club, the very wide range of 
the subject is not enough considered. The laws of 
marriage themselves open a very wide discussion: the 
education of children, the maintenance of the different 
members of the family, the responsibility of either par- 
ent if the age of such responsibility is to be fixed by law, 
are all topics on which opinion is divided, and which 
involve ethical and social questions of great variety 
and importance. Epwarp E. HALg. 
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The Small Town in Education. 


BY W. SCOTT. 


The small town in Massachusetts or New 
England has some notable advantages in 
education which are found quite as much 
in its general life and activity as in its schools, 
for the latter are often inferior and very 
limited in the scope of their work. By the 
small town we here mean the town with only 
one hundred or less pupils, or a population 
of about five hundred or less. It may be 
unknown to many readers that in Massa- 
chusetts alone there are forty-six such 
towns, or about one-eighth of the towns of 
the State. The question of the small towns 
schoolwise is one that may properly receive 
more attention than has ever been given to 
it. Such towns are usually among what 
are called the remote towns. The old 
classification of the population was as fol- 
lows: urban, suburban, rural, and remote. 
But these four classes have been changed into 
two; namely, urban and remote. The first 
three classes have practically become urban 
by the development of the steam railroad 
system, and later by the spread of electric 
roads, telephone service, and good roads. 
In Massachusetts the urban class embraces 
ninety-eight per cent. of the population, 
and in New England as a whole ninety- 
one per cent., or above nine-tenths, The 
remote class numbers about one-eleventh 
of the population of New England. An 
educational problem of exceptional interest 
is involved in the wise treatment of these 
small corporate units, as is apparent when 
their condition and needs are carefully con- 
sidered. 

We have said the life and activities of 
the small town have themselves an educa- 
tional side. It will be remembered that 
the history of some of these towns goes 
back two hundred and fifty years, or one- 
eighth of the Christian era, and all of them 
extend over a century at least. That his- 
tory furnishes a key to the meaning of uni- 
versal history; for it touches such subjects 
as taxation, suffrage, Church and State, 
slavery, roads, the care of the poor, penal 
provisions, war, and the relation of the town 
to larger civic units as the State and nation. 
Here are some of the greatest and most com- 
plicated issues of civilization wrapped up 
in the records and administration of the 
smallest and remotest town. The town 
meeting is one of the best schools of political 
training, a place where any citizen may ex- 
press his views and deposit his vote. The 
lack of such opportunity in the larger civic 
units, as cities, has seemed to some political 
thinkers a serious defect, leading to bosses, 
rings; beaurocracy and the decay of de- 
mocracy. 

To refer more directly to the question of 
education in the school sense it is worthy 
of note that three (not to speak of others) 
of the greatest leaders in American educa- 
tion belong to small Massachusetts towns, 
and were the children of farmers. Mary 
Lyon was born on a farm in Buckland, 
Barnas Sears in Sandisfield, Horace Mann 
in Franklin. The service of Mary Lyon to 
female education and that of Horace Mann 
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to general education are well known. The 
educational career of Barnas Sears is per- 
haps less known, because his life was spent in 
several spheres of work; and probably his 
greatest work was in the plan and admin- 
istration of the Peabody fund, which bene- 
fited the entire South, from Virginia to Texas. 
Barnas Sears was successively theological 
professor, State secretary of education, pres- 
ident of Brown University, and secretary 
of the Peabody fund. His high character, 
irenic spirit, ripe experience and power as 
writer and speaker came into full play in 
his last work. His plan, on which the work- 
ing of the Peabody fund was based, was 
simply an application of the Massachusetts 
school law to the reconstruction of Southern 
education. That law involves joint action 
on the part of the town and State, con- 
stituting a partnership in the education of 
the child. This idea Barnas Sears utilized 
with rare wisdom and success, securing the 
co-operation of sections of the South, with 
the comprehensive educational effort of the 
fund. It may be added this same idea has 
a suggestion for national education, of the 
co-operation of the federal government with 
the poorer States in education; also, a sug- 
gestion for international education, or the 
co-operation of the world’s federation with 
weaker and backward nations in educa- 
tion. 

The question as to the kind of school ser- 
vice to be promoted in the small towns which 
are mostly agricultural calls for more con- 
sideration than it has had in the past. The 
three R’s have not worked well in these towns, 
for they have trained rather for rudimentary 
commercial life than for the broader needs 
of society or the special requirements of 
rural life. There has been no hint in the 
narrow and abstract school course of the 
importance, dignity, and value of country 
occupations, as agriculture, horticulture, 
forestry, and the like. The schools have 
had little or nothing to show that some fa- 
miliarity with applied science, mechanics, 
and commerce are a part of the necessary 
equipment of the successful farmer. Agri- 
culture, which is one of the most ancient, 
honorable, and important pursuits, and 
which claims the labor of more persons than 
any other occupation, has fared poorly in 
the schools of the people. This is owing to 
various causes, into which we cannot here 
enter. A more comprehensive and adaptive 
scheme of popular edcuation is making its 
way the world over. It is probable that 
agriculture will be generally recognized, as 
it is now in some sections of the world, as 
one of the great studies, and handled in 
suitable fashion from the elementary school 
to the university or school of research. The 
small agricultural towns should have the 
benefit of the best educational ideas, so that 
those whose aptitudes are for home occupa- 
tions may have right direction, and those 
whose talents lie in other lines may not be 
neglected. 

Together with the improvement in the 
schools in the line above noted there should 
be adequate training in what are variously 
called home arts, household economics, 
household arts, or domestic science. The 
common and higher schools (including 
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colleges) have not contributed to the im- 
provement of home life to the extent that 
might be looked for. In many cases they 
have made young men undomestic from the 
manner of life pursued at college, and have 
given woman a distaste for the care of homes, 
and an unintelligent view of certain funda- 
mental interests, as food, its preparation, 
nutritive and economic values, home sani- 
tation, nursing, home architecture, co-op- 
erative housekeeping, home ethics. Latterly 
a tufn in the right direction is apparent in 
certain educational quarters, but a hearty 
and intelligent co-operation between the 
home and school.is not yet attained. The 
small town may do much to render home 
life more attractive through its schools. 
Indeed, it is possible in such localities home 
life with proper training may be made in 
notable respects superior to urban homes 
where the charm of nature is comparatively 
lacking, and the distractions of life are 
many. The youth should be taught to 
make much of home. 

There is in New England, and to some 
extent in other parts of the ccuntry, a re- 
vival of interest in the condition of the 
small rural towns. Many of these towns 
in New England have remarkable natural 
advantages in hill, valley, mountain, brook, 
river, and sea coast, and the panorama of 
four distinct seasons. Mr. Enneking, the 
artist, who has made special study of New 
England scenery, maintains that in its 
peculiar annual combination of fine features 
it is not surpassed, if equalled, by any other 
part of the world. The growth of the home 
week idea calls back many natives of these 
towns to their early homes, and leads the 
residents to discover the permanent advan- 
tages of the small, united, and progressive 
community. Among those who have gone 
out from these towns are many representa- 
tives prominent in the large communities 
and enterprises. Not a few men and women 
remain behind who are among the best ele- 
ments of the population of the State. There 
is also a body of youth of indefinite promise 
who, with right training, may equal or surpass 
the achievements of great men from the little 
towns in the last generation. 

In the advancement of rural education 
much has been gained by the better handling 
of the schools. The road and school taxes, 
which are generally the two large items in 
the towns, may both be made more pro- 
ductive by wise administration. The con- 
solidation and centrallization of schools with 
transportation of pupils make it possible 
to secure one good school of reasonable 
size in place of a number of schools too small 
for effective work. For example, a New 
England town with five little schools, ag- 
gregating less than one hundred and fifty 
pupils, brings all together in one building 
with good results schoolwise and economy 
of schoolfunds. Another town with seventy- 
five pupils in six schools gathers all into one 
school with wagon transportation. These 
are examples of what is going forward in 
many sections, and resulting in better schools 
and economy of school taxes. Where this 
new departure has the co-operation of 
parents, school committee, and teachers, 
it is sustained by good public opinion, and © 
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becomes an important element in the progress 
of the town. 

It is said that half of the towns of New 
England, of which there are over one thousand 
and five hundred, are stationary or decadent 
in population and property valuation. 
Doubtless some towns, perhaps many, are on 
the down grade; but such a condition is only 
temporary, and there is also much prosperity 
even in towns whose population is some- 
what stationary. The increase of popula- 
tion should be natural, but a mere increase 
of population does not always indicate grow- 
ing prosperity. Good roads, electric lines, 
telephones, rural mail, reasonable nearness 
to railroads and markets, co-operative 
efforts among farmers, as in dairy and other 
lines, are resulting in benefit on the whole 
to those whose work and interest are close 
to the soil. 

We urge that the small town as a civic 
and school unit has an important place, 
and that its questions, even where they are 
strictly local, have a dignity and gravity 
as truly as those of the great community. 
Public affairs are not unfrequently conducted 
with a propriety and capacity which com- 
pares favorably with urban methods or the 
general court of the State. The town is 
indeed a miniature world. ‘The world itself 
is simply a larger or federated and composite 
town. ‘The history of a town, as has been 
said, may be a key to universal history, and 
good citizenship in a town may be conducive 
to world citizenship, which seems to be the 
objective of the great movements of civiliza- 
tion, 


Ruskin on the Soldier’s Trade. 


No writer, ancient or modern, has discerned 
the truth concerning the life of men and of 
nations more clearly, and none has set forth 
the truth in sharper outlines and in more 
impressive and beautiful language, than 
John Ruskin. And, like all men who think 
deeply and see clearly, he had a strong aver- 
sion to war, and especially to the wretched 
sophistries and pernicious fallacies by which 
the war business with all its hideous cruel- 
ties and unspeakable miseries is defended 
and perpetuated even in this enlightened 
age. In one of his letters to workingmen, 
to which he gives the title “The Rod and 
Honeycomb,” Ruskin defines the objects and 
powers of government under various heads, 
and one of these is the martial power. This 
power he defines as that ‘which punishes 
knaves and makes idle persons work”; in 
other words, police power, which is now the 
only office to which the military establish- 
ment of any nation, on land or sea, should 
address itself. After the words quoted, 
Ruskin proceeds to say: ‘‘To the compel- 
ling of sloth and the scourging of sin the 
strong hand will have to address itself as 
long as this wretched little dusty and vol- 
canie world breeds nettles and spits fire. 
The soldier’s office at present is, indeed, 
supposed to be the defence of his country 
against other countries, but that is an office 
which—Utopian as you may think the say- 
ing—will soon now be extinct. I say so 
fearlessly, though I say it with wide war 
threatened at this moment in the East and 
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West.” For” observe what the standing of 
nations in their defence really means. It 
means that but for such armed attitude each 
of them would go and rob the other; that 
is to say, the majority of active persons in 
every nation are at present—thieves. I 
am very sorry that this should be so, but 
it will not be so long. National exhibitions, 
indeed, will not bring peace; but national 
education will, and that is soon coming. 

“T can judge of this by my own mind, 
for I am myself naturally as covetous a per- 
son as lives in this world, and am as eagerly 
minded to go and steal some things the 
French have got as any house-breaker could 
be, having clew to attractive spoons. If I 
could by military excursion carry off Paul 
Veronese’s ‘Marriage in Cana’ and the 
‘Venus Victrix’ and the ‘‘Hours of Saint 
Louis,’ it would give me the profoundest 
satisfaction to accomplish the forage suc- 
cessfully. Nevertheless, being a compar- 
atively educated person, I should most as- 
suredly not give myself that satisfaction, 
though there were not an owner of gun- 
powder nor a bayonet in all France. I have 
not the least mind to rob anybody, however 
much I may covet what they have got; and 
I know that the French and British police 
may and will, with many other parties, be at 
least brought to be of this mind also, and to 
see farther that a nation’s real strength and 
happiness do not depend on properties and 
territories, nor in machinery for their defence, 
but on getting such territory as they have 
well filled with none but respectable persons, 
which is a way of infinitely enlarging one’s 
territory feasible to every potentate, and 
dependent nowise on getting Trent turned 
or Rhinedge reached.” 


Inscriptions at Dog River, Syria. 


Dog River, or Nahr el-Kelb, as it is called 
in the native language, rises at the base of 
Sannin Peak, one of the highest points of 
the Lebanon range (9,000 feet), and after 
a tortuous course of about 25 miles empties 
into the Mediterranean Sea 7 miles north- 
west of Beyrout. A short distance before 
reaching the mouth of the river the rocky 
precipices abut abruptly upon the sea, form- 
ing a natural barrier to travel which is of 
great importance. To round this preci- 
pice a road had to be cut in the solid rock, 
along the face of a sea cliff. This has ren- 
dered it of great military importance from 
the earliest times, making it the natural or, 
as it was at times, the political boundary 
between the empires of the Nile and the 
Euphrates. .. . 

While this spot has now lost its strategic 
importance, there is much evidence close 
by that in prehistoric times it was a central 
place for the habitation of prehistoric man. 
The limestone rocks of the region are fairly 
honeycombed with caverns which offered 
shelter to the earliest visitors to the coast of 
the Mediterranean. Just above the oldest 
of the roads, and but a few rods from them, 
are the stalagmite floors of three or four 
caverns that were occupied by man in pre- 
historic times. So long ago was this that 
the roofs of the caverns have fallen away 
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and been carried into the sea. One of these 
floors is 9 paces long and 6 wide. All this 
space is covered with a stalagmite formation 
18 inches thick containing flint implements 
and the bones of various large animals 
which were used for food. Among the ani- 
mals, whose bones were found in this breccia 
with flint implements, are the extinct woolly 
rhinoceros, the wild ox and deer. The bones 
of the smaller animals had been broken to 
extract the marrow.—Prof. George Fred- 
erick Wright, in ‘‘Records of the Past,” 
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Gop’s CHoIcE oF MEN. A Study of 
Scripture. By William R. Richards. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons.—An ear- 
nest investigator of the habits of fleas, 
somewhat distracted by the smallness of 
the subjects under the microscope, is said 
to have remarked, with objurgatory words 
it would be quite improper to quote, that 
“fleas are not lobsters,” and henceforth 
he would not try to dissect them. Pres- 
byterian sermons, as of course their writers 
would be the first to wish us to notice, are 
not Unitarian sermons. No one would ever 
mistake these excellent and really vitat 
discourses of Mr. Richards for, say, those 
of Dr, Minot Savage or Prof. Peabody. They 
are different; but they are good sermons, 
all the same, alive with human interests, 
and with what (as a word, but not as the 
thing) has been somewhat damaged by 
much talking about it,—real piety. As de- 
livered,—for we take it that much of this 
volume has been preached, certainly it 
has the quality of the spoken rather than 
the merely written word,—these sermons 
were doubtless helpful and for the real edi- 
fication of the people in the pews. Mr. 
Richards starts off with a defence of some 
of the statements of the Westminster Con- 
fession, which, with certain explanations, 
he thinks can stand the test of rational 
criticism as well as the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. The special point at issue is 
the inherent reasonableness of God’s choice 
of one man, of several men, of anation. Cer- 
tainly, there are elect men and women; that 
is, elected by heredity, by environment, by 
education,—why should we not say by the 
will of God? There are many happy hits 
and touches all along the course of the ex- 
position of these truths. Mr. Richards 
makes the same use of the words “will,” 
“willing,” as does Prof. Peabody in his 
Christ and the Christian Church. It is 
not an idle submission: it is active co-opera- 
tion with God, There is a felicitous chap- 
ter on the quietness of Jesus,—the lessons 
he learned in all those many days of sub- 
ordination to his parents before he came, 
in those three short years, to teach the les- 
sons that nineteen so-called Christian cen- 
turies have not learned. Another extremely 
happy application is in the sermon on ‘‘The 
Upper Room,” which was prepared for 
Jesus at the last Passover, suggesting that 
we should give not merely the least required, 
but something more of fulness, out of a 
genuine magnanimity. The same lesson 
of generous giving, of largeness of behav- 
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ior, is taught in the admirable sermon on 
“The Second Mile.’”’ We are all ready, or at 
least perhaps have the decency to go, with- 
out making too much of a fuss about it, 
the first; but how about the second mile? 
Then comes the test of our magnanimity,— 
of our being willing to do more than the 
law requires, what the Roman Catholics 
call “‘the works of supererogation.’”” Where 
is then the crowning grace of courtesy? 
In short, there is very much here of happy 
suggestion, of wise counsel, all presented 
with much life and vigor, if not, perhaps, 
always with perfection of taste, yet with 
great moral earnestness and sometimes 
with real power of the spirit. 


INDIVIDUALITY AND IMMORTALITY. By 
Wilhelm Ostwald. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 75 cents.—This is one of the 
series of lectures provided for by the In- 
gersoll Fund, which gives a fee to the lect- 
urer and provides for the publication of his 
lecture. No conditions as to the profession 
or belief of the lecturer are made in the will 
of the founder. This year the celebrated 
Dr. Ostwald of Germany, professor of 
physical chemistry, gave the lecture. It is 
what might be expected from a chemist 
of great attainments, whose days are full 
of happy work, who is eupeptic and cheerful. 
But, in so far as the real problem of immor- 
tality is concerned, it seems to the present 
writer that it did not even come into the 
mind of this famous chemist while he was 
meditating on his theme. He is cheerful, 
comfortably content to live his appointed 
time, and then to pass away. The longer 
he lives, the less he will care for living, and 
the less his friends will mourn when he is 
gone. The fear of death and the longing 
for life, he thinks, are instincts inherited 
from less fortunate conditions, and that 
gradually, with the amelioration of life in 
this world, they will pass away. The weary 
weight of this unintelligible world seems 
never to have pressed upon him, and the 
still, sad music of humanity does not enter 
into his estimate of the theme. If one is 
willing to read on both sides of the question 
without prejudice, this book will leave him 
as he was before. It will make hardly a 
ripple in his thought or feeling; but one who 
reads it, say from the point of view of Tenny- 
son, might, like him, allow his heart to 
cry out, “I have felt.” Or, like Tourguéneff, 
he might claim that the heart is a great 
voice of nature equal in authority to the 
reason. 


IrENIcC THEOLOGY. A Study of Some 
Antithesis in Religious Thought. By Charles 
Marsh Mead, Ph.D., D.D. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. pp. x, 375.—Conciliatory 
theological discussion is certainly more de- 
sirable than polemics, and Dr. Mead writes 
with the intention of promoting harmony 
on vexed questions, like divine sovereignty 
and human freedom, on original sin, the 
deity of Christ, the incarnation, and the 
work of redemption. He displays a certain 
metaphysical keenness and a willingness to 
look at both sides,—traits which lend value 
to his discussion. As in the case of divine 
sovereignty and human freedom, he is not 
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afraid to leave the problem unsolved, plead- 
ing only for the recognition of two truths 
still unreconciled. In general, it is to be 
feared that his work will not afford light to 
many minds. Its chief benefit must be in 
enabling certain captives of tradition to 
enjoy a little more liberty. It is a theo- 
logical effort, like that of the peace-loving 
Melanchthon,—-an effort to conciliate con- 
tradictory conclusions, to find a wa media 
between extremes, without, however, re- 
moving the sources of difference. It cannot, 
therefore, have the irenic effect of a strictly 
scientific theology, which first establishes a 
method and data valid for all, and then 
engages in the elucidation with scientific 
freedom from old conclusions which had not 
the same data and did not rest on the same 
method. In the present case there has been 
no adequate acceptance of the critical study 
of the Bible or of the history of doctrine. 
It is a strange thing to read that the doctrine 
of the Trinity has been less contested than 
the other leading doctrines of the Church. 


MAKING THE MosT OF OURSELVES. By 
Calvin Dill Wilson. Chicago: A. C. Mc- 
Clurg & Co.—Mr. Wilson’s title almost ex- 
plains in itself that these chapters are a 
series of talks to young people. The advice 
is all good, and the illustrations are effective. 
The writer combines a shrewd sagacity, an 
outlook wide enough to include different 
types and classes of human beings among 
those to whom he directs his words of caution 
or encouragement. Many of the chapters 
have appeared singly in various papers, and 
they have the crispness and brevity which 
belongs to articles written for those who read 
in haste. He writes of hyper-sensitiveness, of 
remembering faces and names, of the magic of 
geniality, and of being one’s self quite as 
much as of the more obvious topics sug- 
gested by the general subject. The chapter 
on “Personal Magnetism” touches a region 
where the writer is, perhaps, least at home. 
He confesses that ‘‘there is no science of 
being magnetic,” but thinks that personal 
magnetism may be to some extent acquired 
and increased. Coming to methods, he says 
gravely, ‘The practice of sitting dead still 
and moving the eyelids as little as possible 
fora few minutes several times a dayincreases 
the magnetism of the body. One should 
avoid all jerking, nervous movements; for 
they cause the magnetism to leak from all 
the joints.” 


In MemoriAM. Annotated by the Author. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.—More than fifty years ago Tennyson’s 
In Memoriam came into the conscious 
life of many to whom, from that time to 
the present, it has been a light and a lead- 
ing. Some phrases and passages, while 
expressing definite meaning, had behind 
them evidently some suggestive thought 
not fully expressed. Before Tennyson died, 
he was asked to make some notes on these 
passages. He did not enjoy the task, and 
anything like an exposition adapted to a 
Tennyson class would have repelled him. 
But he yielded to the request in so far as 
to make a few notes in his own handwriting, 
and to dictate some others to his son, Lord 
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Tennyson, who has now published them in 
connection with a neat edition of In Me- 
moriam, well printed and attractive. Many 
were in doubt as to who it was who sang 
“to one harp in divers tones,” Tennyson 
quotes some of the last words of Goethe, 
“from changes to higher changes,’’ to show 
his meaning. The notes fill only twenty- 
five pages. They will be welcome to the 
lovers of the poem, and the lovers are all 
those who have ever surrendered them- 
selves to its music. 


FRIEDRICH SCHILLER. By Paul Carus. 
Chicago: Open Court Publishing Company. 
This sketch of Schiller’s life and apprecia- 
tion of his poetry furnishes an admirable 
introduction to the man who has given so 
much inspiration to others as to deserve 
the intimate acquaintance of Americans, 
no less than Germans. Yet there is hardly 
any poet whose charm is more dependent 
on the language in which his poetry was 
written. Schiller’s philosophical thought, 
his keen insight into sham and pretence, 
and his heart-bracing utterances for free- 
dom may indeed be made clear to all; and 
here Dr. Carus has done significant service. 
But it is worth one’s while to know German 
if only for the sake of reading Schiller as he 
wrote himself out in plays, poems, and 
ballads. We commend this book heartily, 


THE Karis OF KARLTONVILLE. By Anna 
Atwood Drew. Boston: James H. Earle Co. 
$1.25.—The sum and substance of this book 
is expressed in the desire to expound by ex- 
planation and illustration the principles of 
New Thought and the life beautiful. The 
Karls of Karltonville determined, as a family, 
to let the “I am” of individual being take 
possession of the “I can” of individual ability 
and the “I will” of individual purpose dedi- 
cate itself to the glorification of common 
things. In other and less technical language, 
the universe with all its good is ours to pos- 
sess if we but will to possess it. We can be 
what we wish, we can do what we choose, we 
can have what we will. The literary purpose 
and plan of the book is subordinated to the 
desire to repeat this message and show how it 
may be worked out in all conditions of life, 


Miscellaneous. 


Hinds, Noble, and Eldredge, who have 
issued many admirable collections of songs, 
send out now in convenient form and shape 
The Most Popular Home Songs, selected 
and arranged by Gilbert Clifford Noble. 
The volume seems to include all the old 
favorites, and suggests that home singing 
which many like best of all music. The 
selections have been carefully chosen. 


Readers who recall Vernon Lee’s (Violet 
Paget’s) brilliant studies of the Renaissance, 
and her very effective little book on the 
Countess of Albany, not forgetting some 
witty and occasionally wise dialogues on 
Religion in the English magazines, will 
find the same qualities in the more recent 
drama, ‘Ariadne in Mantua,” issued as the 
January and February numbers of The 
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Bibelot. These qualities are vigor, some- 
times running riot into excess, but oc- 
casionally passing into genuine power; an 
apparent fondness for the darker, not to 
say the seamy, side of life, with marked 
ability for the creation of an atmosphere 
for the personages of her story or history, 
particularly the atmosphere of the Middle 
Ages in Italy. The drama of ‘‘Ariadne in 
Mantua” does not differ from other writings 
by this brilliant author in her evident liking 
for the unpleasant. (We really do not 
expect all fiction to be as mild as the Rollo 
books or Rosamond and the Purple Jar.) 
But, granted that, this play is by no means 
so painful, if not so strong, as one of Ibsen’s 
or even Sudermann’s soul-racking dramas. 
(When will the passion for the morbid and 
the pathological pass, so that we may have 
again some of the healthy dramatic work 
of the third quarter of the last century?) 
There is genuine glamour in some of Vernon 
Lee’s descriptions,—the enchantment of Italy, 
in all its beauty, its wickedness, and its woe. 
Even the stage directions take on a new 
charm, and have something of the grace of 
poetry and song. Of course, with the given 
conditions, the play must ‘‘end badly”; 
but that is a mere detail. Indeed, what we 
care for is not so much the characters, though 
two or three of them are vigorously sketched, 
or the plot, though it is interesting enough; 
but we are interested by the world of sen- 
suous beauty through which these personages 
pass, like the phantoms of some strangely 
teal dream. ‘There is even a hint of a moral, 
in the contrast between convention, tra- 
dition,—as embodied in Hippolyta and the 
Duchess,—and the passion (Vernon Lee 
is all for passion) of poor little Diego, who, 
naturally, must drown herself as the con- 
summation of her sacrifice for love. Would 
the dramatist have us infer that after all 
this is better than the tamer lot of, her who 
wins what blind passion must lose? 


The Magazines. 


Eleanor Franklin, the staff correspondent 
of Leslie’s Weekly in the Orient, tells, in 
the current issue, of Korea, where the evi- 
dences of Buddhism only are seen as relics of 
a religious past. Superstition now rules, and 
worship is a thing unknown. This field is 
the most remarkable one in the world for 
Christian missions. Strange pictures ac- 
company the article. 


Thomas Nelson Page is now travelling in 
Italy, and expects to spend part of the winter 
in Africa. Before sailing he finished a story, 
which will appear in the March Scribner, 
founded on his last winter’s residence at 
Santa Barbara, Cal. This is a new setting 
for Mr. Page’s fiction, and the character that 
dominates the story is an old mining man 
who believes that he possesses the richest 
mine in the world. 


One ever-present characteristic of the Yan- 
kee is his Yankee humor. The New England 
Magazine for March presents that side in its 
witty fiction, as well as excellent articles 
which show clearly serious topics of the day. 
The latter are: an excellent illustrated article 
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‘on Santo Domingo, by Winthrop Packard; 


a scholarly estimate of Worcester’s mag- 
nificent opportunity for fostering art, by 
Frederick W. Coburn; a detailed history of 
the beautiful town of Canton by the Blue 
Hills, the home of representative New 
Englanders from Paul Revere to Mr. Thomas 
Bailey Aldrich.’ Legends of Old Newgate, 
which bring back the law-breaker in the days 
of the stern Puritan, and a bright household 
article on ‘“‘The Rug,” by Pauline Carrington 
Bouvé, are also here contained. Lovers 
of what New England stands for, its history 
as well, also its humor-catching side, should 
see this number. 


Recent death touches with pathetic in- 
terest two features of the March Century, 
the first of William Sharp’s ‘‘Route-notes 
in Sicily,’ and Joseph Bucklin Bishop’s 
memories of his friendship with John Hay. 
In this Mr. Bishop reveals sympathetically 
something of the qualities that made John 
Hay so loved and honored by all whose lives 
touched his. Some of the last work William 
Sharp did was this record of the island where 
he lately passed away. The first of the two 
papers, entitled ‘‘The Garden of the Sun,” 
is illustrated with pictures by Jay Hambidge, 
one in tint. An enlightening sketch is a brief 
contribution on ‘‘The Jews in Roumania,” 
by Carmen Sylva, as she is known to letters, 
while in her proper person she is Roumania’s 
charming queen. The March instalment 
of Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Century serial is 
crowded with incident, the coming of Pheebe 
Fenwick to London, her tragic disappearance, 
Welby’s marriage, the death of Mme. de 
Pastourelles’s husband, Fenwick’s successes, 
quarrels, and troubles. Mysteries thicken 
and deepen in Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s novel, 
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‘‘A Diplomatic Career”; and there are sev- 
eral short stories for idle hours, one by L. 
Frank Tooker. 


Literary Notes. 


Anna Chapin Ray’s new romance of Que- 
bec, entitled: Hearts and Creeds, which Little, 
Brown & Co. publish this month, is said 
to be the strongest novel she has written. 
It deals with the marriage of Arline Lord, a 
Protestant girl, and Amedee Lelau, a Catholic. 
The author is thoroughly familiar with Cana- 
dian life, and her new story is a powerful 
study of the social and political life of Quebec. 


Of the twenty-nine books which appeared 
in the Bookman’s list of best selling books 
during the year 1905, thirteen were written 
by men, eleven by women, three were col- 
laborations in which husband and wife worked 
together, one was a collaboration of three 
women, and one, The Breath of the Gods, 
was written, says the Bookman, by an author 
whose sex and identity is still a matter of 
conjecture to the reading public at large. 
This is an exceptionally good showing on 
the feminine side of the ledger. 


Books Received. 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 
Micky. By Olin L, Lyman. $1.25. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 
The Religion of Numa. By Jesse Benedict Carter. $1. 
The Physical Nature of the Child. By Stuart H. Rowe, 


Ph.D. gocents. 
Efficiency and Relief. By Edward T. Devine, Ph.D. 


75 cents. 
The Portreeve. By Eden Phillpotts. $1.50. 


From Harter & Bros., NewYork. 


Randvar. The Sorgsmith. By Ottilie A. Liliencrantz. 
1.50. 

Evolution. The Master-Key. By C. W. Saleeby, M.D. 
$2. 


From E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 
The Prophet of the Poor. The Life-Story of General 


Booth. By Thomas F. G. Coates. 


New Easter Music 


DRESSLER, LOUIS R. 
Christ is Risen. 
(C-sharp—F-sharp or g) 


ONG 


(With Violin.) High voice in F (E~—a or 4-flat), 


Medium voice in D 


. . 


Pleasingly melodious number, with good points of climax, and an attractive violin part. 


ANTHEMS 


Solo Voices, 
BRACKETT, FRANK H. 
11,509. Lift Your Glad Voices 
(Carol- Anthem) 
An easy, tuneful number, i in pleasing rhythm, 
CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,515. Break Forth into Joy . eh 
Dignified and strong, well knit and impressive. 
MACFARLANE, WILL C. 
11,517. In the End of the Sabbath Sor T 
Not difficult, musicianly, and with well-con- 
trasted episodes. 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,512, Come, See the Place where 
esus Lay S&B 
Attractive in vali and harmony, ‘singable 
and not difficult. 
NEIDLINGER, W 
11,511. Welcome, : Morning S$ 
Brightly melodious, simple, and with pleasing 
solo passages. 
SPENCE, WM. R. 
11,513- Come, Sing We Loud Hosannas 
AorB 
Aphincty well-rhythmed anthem of moderate 
engt 
WOELTGE, ALBERT 
11,519. Christ our Passover T&A 
An effective number of moderate difficulty. 


Price 


CAROLS 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,503. Christ the Lord is Risen To-day 
(Processional) 
In well-ststained march rhythm, with i inspiring 
melody. 
11,504. Hark, Ten Thousand Voices 
Sounding. (Processional) 


A stately, yet vigorous carol, richly ‘harmonized, 


11,514. Triumphant Bells (Unison) . 
A persistent bell-figure, ingeniously treated, 
is the basis of this carol 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,502. Ring Out, Ye Bells. 
Melodious and strongly thythmed, and in 
bright spirit. 
NEIDLINGER, W. H. 
11,510. Easter Chimes (Unison) < 
A cheerful melody in simple, straightforward 
style. 
NEVIN, GEO. B. 
11,508. The Day of Resurrection 
(Processional) 
Vigorous march tempo with melodious part- 
writing. 
STORER, H. 
11,395 Beicite, the Lord is King 
(Processional) 
A spirited number, well written and direct. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


C. H. DITSON & CO., New York 
COPIES SENT FOR EXAMINATION. 


LYON & HEALY, Chicago 
ORDER OF YOUR HOME DEALER OK THE ABOVE HOUSES 


J. E. DITSON & CO., Philadelphia 
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For the Christian Register. 
Grandma’s Opportunity. 


BY SARAH WINTER KELLOGG. 


Grandma said “Yes,” as she ’most always had done; 

’Twas so hard to say nay to her little maids’ fun. 

So pee her wrappers, tied her caps o’er their 
curls, 

And entered three grandmas instead of three girls. 

Each spectacles wore and wrinkled her forehead, 

Till the other two wondered if they looked as horrid; 

They courtesied so low, one fell on her face, 

But the grand-hostess bowed with minuet grace. 

With snickers the Liliputs mingled fine airs, 

And giggled their glasses off in circumspect chairs. 


One child-voice changed to the tones of the old: 

“Your grand-daughters are ’mazingly good, we are told.” 
“Could my hasty grand-daughter learn oft’ner to wait, 
And my little put-offer learn not to be late, 

Could my fretting grand-daughter find more times to smile, 
I’d have the sweetest of grand-daughters after a while.” 


“We're too old to grow better,” “Less we go back to girls.” 
They quickly dropped wrappers, moved the caps from 
their curls. 


“But we can’t take back grandma!” one suddenly said. 
Each visitor thoughtfully hung down her head. 


“Dearies,” smiled grandma, “I don’t wish to go back; 
I wish to go forward on my hope-lighted track.” 


For the Christian Register. 


Philip’s Pet. 


BY FANNIE WILDER BROWN. 


“Position!” said Miss Marsden. 

Forty-nine pairs of feet and hands and 
eyes obeyed. Only one pair of feet was out 
in the aisle, one pair of hands was playing 
with a pencil, one pair of eyes was looking 
out of the window. 

“Philip Quigley!” said Miss Marsden. 

She spoke softly, but Philip heard and 
came to order. When one has to wear 
tagged clothes, and doesn’t have one’s hair 
cut when it needs it, and is not often clean, 
it is harder for him to act like other children 
than it would be if he could look like them, 
too, That is why Miss Marsden spoke softly 
to Philip Quigley. 

“This morning,” Miss Marsden said, ‘we 
will talk about our pets. Any one who has 
Some pet at home may tell what he feeds it 
on and what it can do, and then the others 
may guess what kind of a pet it is. First 
I will tell youabout mine, I feed it sugar’””— 

One hand went up. 

“And cracker” — 

Three more hands were raised. 

“And seed.” 

Almost every handin the room wasup now. 

“It eats out of my hand, and sits on my 
finger, and it sings. Its name is Goldie.” 

Miss Marsden nodded to let the children 
know that they might tell her what her pet 
was, and every child in the room guessed 
right the first time. 

Several of the children had a canary. 
One had a bird that could talk. One had 
something that ate grass and gave milk 
and slept in a barn. One boy had shy, 
long-eared pets that lived in a wire-netting 
cage and would dig out if there had been no 
netting in the ground beneath the cage. 
Ever so many children had cats or dogs, 
and some of the things they did were so 


land speaking very fast. 
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wonderful that it took the other children a 
long time to guess what the pets were. 

“Now is there any child who has a pet 
he has not told about?” Miss Marsden asked. 

Philip raised his hand. His eyes were 
very bright and he was smiling. 

“What is it, Philip? Have you a pet?” 

“JT have,” said Philip, standing straight 
“Tt eats potatoes 
and bread and molasses—anything it can 
get hold of. It runs about the house and 
yard and crawls up and down the stairs, 
It tries to stand on its head when I tell it to. 
It knows everything that’s said to it. When 
it wants anything, it gets it, if it can reach 
it, and it brings me things I ask for, too. 
It watches for me to come home, and runs 
to meet me when it sees me coming, and it 
says: ‘Hello, Phillie! How are you?’ It 
is two years old, and its name is Jimmie.” 

Philip sat down, and all the children 
laughed right out loud and waved their 
hands wildly. 

**Whose pet is the best of all?” asked 
Miss Marsden. 

Every child in the room cried out, 
“Philip’s!” 


The Friends of Buttons. 


Hilda was in the kitchen cooking Buttons’ 
dinner. 

Buttons was a beautiful black cat with 
lustrous golden eyes and a tiny dash of white 
upon his breast. A very dainty puss was 
he, and in the matter of eating sadly spoiled. 
He would eat nothing but liver and canned 
salmon,—liver one day, salmon the next. 

This was his day for liver, and he sat in 
front of the stove, patiently waiting till it 
was done to just the turn that suited his 
catship. Hilda opened the oven door anx- 
iously. 

“Dear me, this fire is so slow!’ she sighed. 
“Buttons, you’re the sweetest little kitty-boy 
in the whole world of kitty-boys, but I do 
wish you could cook your own meat!” 

Just then Buttons saw a fly. His whiskers 
quivered. A fly in January was an unex- 
pected luxury. Buttons sprang after it, 
followed it across the room, from a chair to a 
table, from the table to a shelf, and from the 
shelf, with a flying leap, to the top of the 
open pantry door. There he perched and 
watched the fly crawling just out of reach 
upon the ceiling. 

Upon the table was a large kettle of 
molasses. Hilda looked at it affectionately. 
Her sister Ruth was going to have a candy- 
pull that evening. 

“We'll have lots of fun to-night, Buttons,” 
said Hilda. 

Buttons’ gleaming eyes were fastened upon 
the fly. Suddenly a sizzling sound came from 
the oven. 

“The liver is burning! 
ing!’ cried Hilda. 

In her headlong rush for the stove she 
knocked over a chair which fell with a thump 
against the pantry door. Buttons lost his 
balance, slipped from his narrow seat, clawed 
wildly at the shelf, turned an agitated somer- 
sault, and fell—oh, poor, poor Buttons!— 
right into the kettle of molasses! 

Hilda’s shrieks brought the entire family 


The liver is burn- 
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to the kitchen as Buttons, his heavy fur 
soaked through and through with molasses, 
leaped from the kettle and whirled madly 
round the room, leaving sticky footprints 
everywhere. 

“Oh, he’s spoiled! 
Hilda. 

“Before I’d have such a looking cat!” 
jeered brother Ned. 

“It will never come off,’”’ declared Ruth. 

“Put him out in the yard,” said mamma. 
“He'll never be fit to come into the house 
again.” 

“Some one must wash him,” said Hilda. 

“Sure, and Pll niver touch the crathur!”’ 
declared Norah. 

“T’m busy, Miss Hilda,’ remarked the 
housekeeper. 

“Then Josephus must,” cried Hilda. 

Josephus was a queer old soldier with one 
eye and a wooden leg. He took care of 
lawns and paths and furnaces for a living. 
Hilda could see him now, shovelling a path 


He’s spoiled!” wailed 


at the Dudley’s, just opposite. She threw 
open a window. 
“QO Josephus, Josephus!” she cried. 


“Come, quick! Something dreadful has 
happened!”’ 

Josephus dropped his shovel and came 
as quickly as his wooden leg would let 
him. 

“What's the matter, 
asked. 

“‘Oh, it’s Buttons, my dear, dear Buttons!’ 
wailed Hilda. ‘‘He fell into a kettle of 
molasses, and oh, Josephus, I want you to 
wash him!” 

Josephus threw back his head and laughed 
uproariously. 

‘Please, please, Josephus!’ begged Hilda. 

“Sorry, Missy, but really I haven’t time,” 
said Josephus, hobbling back to his shoy- 
elling. 

“Then T’ll have to do it myself,’ said 
Hilda. 

So she got a pail of water, captured the 
unfortunate cat, and placed him gently in 
the pail. There was a frantic struggle and a 
tremendous splash. Then over went the 
pail, and away flashed Buttons! 

Half an hour later Hilda, still grieving 
over the accident, looked out of the kitchen 
window. 

Buttons was sitting forloruly upon a 
snowbank. 

“Poor, poor Buttons!’ sighed Hilda. 

Then Buttons lifted up his voice in lamen- 
tation. ‘“Meow-meow-meow,” he mourn- 
fully cried. 

In a moment a large gray cat came slowly 
up the driveway, two tiger cats leaped the 
fence, closely followed by a small maltese 
tabby, a yellow cat struggled across the 
snow-covered lawn, and a handsome black 
and white puss crept around the corner of 
the house. 

“Mew, mew,”’ said the little maltese. 

“Miaw, miaw,”’ said the two tigers. : 

““Meow-meow-meow,” chanted the whole 
six. : 

Then the big gray cat approached Buttons 
solemnly. ‘‘P-r-r-r,’”’ said he, and began te 
lick his molasses-drenched friend. 

“P-r-r-r,” said the yellow cat, following the 
gray cat’s example. 


Miss Hilda?” he 
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“Qh,” exclaimed Hilda, ‘‘they’re washing 
Buttons!” 

“They certainly are,” said mamma. 

“P-r-r-r-r-r,’’ said the black and white 
cat, the two tigers, and the little maltese, all 
coming forward to assist. 

Till dark Hilda watched the funny scene. 
And after supper in came Buttons, purring 
happily, his beautiful fur just as clean and 
shiny and velvety as ever. 

“Those dear, good cats!’ cried Hilda. 

“They were friends in need,” said mamma. 

“Meow!” agreed Buttons.—Lowise Oc- 
tavian, in Children’s Magazine. 


The Clever Cheese-maker. 


Once upon a time there lived, in a little 
. straw hut, a poor cheese-maker and his wife. 
They made good cheeses, and sold them 
whenever they could; but they lived in a 
lonely spot, and few people passed by that 
way, so that they made but a slender living. 
Now it chanced one day that, when the good 
wife came to count the cheeses, she found that 
there were six missing, although she had 
not sold any or given them away. 

So she said to her husband, ‘‘Some thief 
has stolen six cheeses in the night.” 

“Good!” said the husband. 

“Bad!” said the wife. 

“Good, I tell you!”’ cried the husband. 
“We will watch to-night and catch the 
thief, and to-morrow we will take him be- 
fore the judge and_ask that he be forced 
to pay us twice the value of the cheeses,” 

“Good!” said the wife. ‘‘What a clever 
fellow you are!” 

“Oh, I have not a pumpkin on my 
shoulders!’’ said the husband, chuckling. 

Accordingly, the husband and wife con- 
cealed themselves under the bed the next 
night and watched to see what would happen 
About midnight the door opened softly, and 
in came a large brown monkey. He looked 
all about, and, seeing no one, he went to the 
cheese cupboard, took three of the finest 
cheeses, and made off. The wife was for 
following him; but the husband said, “No! 
let us wait and see if he comes again.” 

So they waited, and sure enough the 
monkey returned in a few minutes, and, tak- 
ing three more cheeses, went off again. This 
time the man followed him. Holding the 
cheeses carefully in his arms, the monkey 
took his way through the woods till he came 
to the mouth of a cave, into which he ran. 
The cheese-maker slipped noiselessly after 
him, They went through a dark, winding 
passage, which led to a vaulted chamber 
hollowed in the solid rock. Here the 
monkey entered, while the man concealed 
himself behind'a point of rock and peeped 
after him. The room was full of monkeys; 
and at the farther end sat the monkey king, 
on a throne made of a huge mass of gold. 
The cheese-maker stared at that, for he had 
never seen such a sight. When the monkey 
king saw the cheese, he howled with delight, 
seized the largest. one; and gobbled ‘it up. 

When the cheese-maker saw that, he 
turned about and went home again; for he 
needed to sée-no more, having a head‘on 
his shoulders, and not a pumpkin. 
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“How now?” asked his wife. ‘‘ You come 
back without the cheeses?” 

“Hold your tongue, good wife,” he said. 
“Knowledge is better than cheese.” 

“Truly!” said the wife, scornfully, ‘‘it 
must be a fine knowledge to be worth six 
of my best cheeses.” 

The next night the man hid himself behind 
the door of the hut, and, when the monkey- 
thief appeared, he sprang out and caught 
him by his long tail. 

‘Here, wife!” he cried, ‘‘bring me your 
shears, that I may cut off this fellow’s tail 
for a rope to beat him with.” 

“Ai, ai!’ screamed the monkey. ‘Do 
not cut off my handsome tail! Spare me, 
and I will give you whatever you wish.” 

“Do you mean it?”’ asked the cheese- 
maker, giving the tail a twist.” 

“Ai, ai!” said the monkey. 
upon my honor,” 

“Then,” said the cheese-maker, ‘‘go and 
bring me a lump of gold from the king’s 
throne as big as my fist, and you shall have 
your freedom and a cheese besides.” 

The monkey, glad to escape so easily, 
hastened away, and soon returned with the 
lump of gold. 

“What do you want of this yellow stuff ?”’ 
he asked. ‘‘It is only fit to make chains of.” 

“Well, I may want to make a chain some 
day,” replied the cheese-maker. ‘‘The door 
will be locked after this,’ he added; ‘“‘but, 
whenever your master wants cheese, you 
know how to get it.” 

It happened, in this way, that the cheese- 
maker and his wife grew very rich; for the 
monkeys constantly came to buy cheese, 
and they always paid for it with heavy lumps 
of gold. Soon the straw hut disappeared, 
and in its stead a stately house of stone, with 
gardens and terraces about it. The cheese- 
maker wore a velvet coat, and his wife 
flaunted about in a satin gown; but still 
they never failed to make their cheeses twice 
a week. 

“Why do you still make cheese?” asked 
the fine visitors who came to see them, idling 
in gilded coaches. But the cheese-maker 
had but one answer for them all: ‘Because 
I have a head on my shoulders, and not a 
pumpkin.’”’—Laura E,. Richards. 


“‘T swear it 


” 


Aunt Lots’s Bonnet. 


Aunt Lois was going out one day for 
a walk. So she put on her warm cloak, 
and went into her closet and took down 
the box in which she kept her neat gray 
bonnet. 

She put it on carefully over her soft 
white curls, tied the smooth, pearl-colcred 
strings before the looking-glass, and went 
out. 

She had not gone far when she felt some- 
thing funny in her bonnet! 

“Really,” said Aunt Lois to herself, ‘I 
must have fixed my hair very queerly.”’ 

So she shook her head as hard as she 
could, for she thought that one of her 
curls might be caught in the ribbons of her 
bonnet. ¥ 

-Suddenly she felt the funniest tickling 
on the top of_her head, What could be 
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there inside of her bonnet? She stopped, 
she looked around. 

“T must take off my bonnet,” said Aunt 
Lois, ‘‘and find out what is the matter with 
the inside of it.” 

When she took it off, a fat little gray 
mouse jutnped out, and ran as fast as he 
could along the sidewalk. 

Poor little mouse! He had gone to sleep 
in a cosey box in a warm and quiet closet. 

He waked to find himself carried along 
the street, he did not know where. No 
wonder he ran away, but I am afraid that 
he never found his way home again.—E. C. 
Corbett, in Youth. 


A White Company. 


The New York World has an interesting 
account cf Baron Alington’s large farm in 
Dorsetshire, Eng., which is stocked with 
beasts and birds of various sorts, every one 
cf which is white. It is said to be a very 
pretty sight to look over the beautiful park 
and see the droves of white deer, also the 
white geese, ducks, and swans that are 
paddling about in the lakes. The fields are 
dotted with white cattle, not only the British 
varieties, but the Brahmin breed, otherwise 
known as zebus, and there are several of the 
sacred humped-back bulls and cows. 

The white Angora goats have long horns 
and wavy pendant hair as fine as silk. There 
are white guinea pigs, white pigeons, white 
mice and rats, white turkeys, and, although 
they are not mentioned, there must be fine 
white horses, dogs, and cats. Millionaires 
sometimes get weary seeing their dollars 
roll up and want a new and interesting 
cecupation. Surely the occupation of stock- 
ing a farm with such creatures as these must 
be a constant, delight. 


The Wary Wild Duck. 


A full-grown wild duck is one of the most 
wary of all wild creatures. A water-man 
may be working all day long with shovel and 
pickaxe, says the author of “Bird Life and 
Bird Lore,” barely a stone’s throw from a 
large flock of widgeon and wild ducks, and 
they will not notice him, for they know that 
he means no harm. But let a sportsman 
enter the meadows and hide his gun ever 
so carefully and make himself ever so small, 
it is ten to one that they will rise in a cloud 
when he is some four gun-shots away from 
them, and take themselves off to a place 
of greater safety.—Country Gentleman, 


ATHLETES 
TO KEEP IN GOOD TRIM 
MUST LOOK WELL TO THE 
CONDITION OF THE SKIN, 
TO THIS END THE BATH 
SHOULD BE TAKEN WITH 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


All Grocers and Druggists 
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The Tuskegee Conference. 


Negro farmers from every Southern State 
met here, and teachers from nearly all the 
educational institutions for negro youth, 
with many white and colored visitors from 
the North, have been in attendance at the 
annual Tuskegee conference. 

Booker T. Washington, in opening the 
session, said in part: “I am impressed more 
and more with the importance of our clinging 
steadfastly to the fundamental matters in 
life. No matter where we are to live, no 
matter what conditions may confront us, 
there are a few simple, primary principles 
that have been at the bottom of all indi- 
vidual and racial success which we must not 
disregard. The element in connection with 
these meetings, and the influences that have 
grown out of them, that have given me more 
encouragement than any other thing, is the 
fact that everywhere our race is heeding the 
lessons which these conferences have tried 
from year to year to emphasize.’’. 

The declarations adopted were substan- 
tially as follows:— 

1. The increase in the number of land- 
owners over those of fourteen years ago, 
when the conference first started, is most 
encouraging; but we are still largely renters 
instead of owners of land. 

2. The purpose to own land was never 
stronger than now. This spirit we would 
encourage in every possible way. 

3. We urge that the various forms of 
industry connected with the making of a 
living be introduced into all the schools, be- 
ginning with the primary. We would es- 
pecially urge the teaching of agriculture and 
the use of tools. 

4. Again we would urge our people to 
raise their food supplies at home as the most 
effective means to avoid the evils of the 
mortgage system. 

5. We also recommend that the people 
encourage temperance in every form. 

6. We regret the poor schools that are 
still common, especially in the country and 
in the small towns. In many places terms 
are short, salaries small, teachers poorly 
prepared, and schocl-houses unworthy of the 
name. We earnestly urge the union of all 
forces to better this condition. Especially 
should the poll tax be paid. 

7. There are many discouragements, but 
we are confident that these are the best days 
in our history thus far. Signs of progress 
are on every hand. Better houses, schools, 
and churches are being built, more land is 
being bought, better farming done, more are 
going into business, and the professions are 
gaining strength and numbers. When these 
conferences were started, the Birmingham 
Penny Savings Bank was the only one 
prominently mentioned. Now there are 
about twenty banks managed by our people. 
The people are awakening to their moral, 
religious, and physical condition. Character 
is being appreciated, and the death-rate is 
being reduced. 

8. We urge that more and more energy be 
put into the annual Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ferences, the great school of the masses, and 
that we go home from these annual gatherings 
to organize in every community a local con- 


| Francisco that we are all proud of. 
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ference that shall serve to emphasize the 
great doctrine of home getting and character 
building. 

The Workers’ Conference was held on 
Thursday, February 22. This meeting was 
participated in by presidents of the leading 
educational institutions for the training of 
negro youth, and by many others prominent 
in the effort to elevate the negro. 

The subjects for discussion were local 
conferences, public school support; the con- 
ditions of the country school-houses, and the 
influence of the teacher for temperance, 
economy, and ownership of property. 


From San Francisco. 


We quote some paragraphs from a letter 
recently received from Rev. Bradford Leay- 
itt of San Francisco, who reports a very 
cheerful state of things upon the Pacific 
coast. He says: “The outlook is tremen- 
dously encouraging. Never in the history 
of this coast was the whole situation so 
promising as to-day, and never were achieved 
results so satisfactory. We are feeling 
particularly jubilant over accomplishments 
and prospects. There is no space here to 
go into details: it is enough to state that 
a few years ago the church debts in this 
department aggregated $53,000, while to-day 
they amount to $1,000, practically elimi- 
nated altogether. Taking the churches al- 
together, they are in much better condition 
than they were a few years ago. Six new 
churches have recently been organized, and 
two church buildings erected free from 
debt. We have a headquarters in San 
We 
have a new Divinity School established in 
Berkeley supported by two of our laymen. 
A ten-thousand-dollar house and lot has 
just been purchased and presented to the 
school. All this is largely the result of 
Mr. Stone’s excellent work and his great 
denominational enthusiasm. 

“We hear constantly of Mr. Eliot’s good 
work in the North-west, but another can 
write of that better than I. 

“Tt is proper to call attention to the fact 
that, while the number of new churches 
organized may not be large, it is honest. 
By that I mean that it is a perfectly easy 
matter to organize new churches in a hun- 
dred places, and so make a big showing 
in. figures, while in reality, though these 
churches might manage to exist for a few 
years, they would never become self-sup- 
porting. They would be churches in name 
and number only. Here is a temptation 
which in the past has caused some of: the 
‘sins of the saints.’ It seems to me it is 
better not to have so many churches, than 
to have so many churches that you don’t 
have. 

“My parish is farther from Boston than 
any other in the denomination, and yet 
away off here in the churches around San 
Francisco Bay we feel the contagion of en- 
thusiasm and the inspiration that comes 
even at this great distance from watching 
the work and reading the messages and 
beholding the devotion and zeal and self- 
sacrifice of our officers in Boston. We are 
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few and far away, and cannot do much to 
help; but that little shall be an endeavor 
to hold up the hands of those carrying the 
heavy burdens we have put upon them.” 


From a Richmond Baptist. 


On Sunday, February 18, the chapel of 
the First Unitarian Church, Richmond, Va., 
was dedicated to God. This building has 
been erected at a cost of about $15,000, and 
is a monument to the zeal, perseverance, and 
enthusiasm of Pastor John L. Robinson and 
his noble, self-sacrificing little band. 

The-sermon was preached by Dr. Gordon 
Ames of Boston, and was a model of strength, 
clearness, and simplicity. His subject was 
“The Life that Christ Gives,’”’ and I pity the 
man who, after hearing that sermon, could 
say the Unitarians are not Christians. 

When I went away from the service Sunday 
morning, I said to myself: “If the Unitarians 
do differ from us as to the divinity of Christ, 
they surely stand for the divine life; if they 
do differ from us as to the atonement, they 
surely are to-day living protests against the 
spirit that sent Jesus to Golgotha. Thank 
God for President Faunce, who said, ‘I am 
not a candidate for a heaven that will ex- 
clude William Ellery Channing, James Mar- 
tineau and Edward Everett Hale.” 


The Liberal Conference at Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Fraternizing impulses permeate humanity 
in these days as never before, and free minds 
are trying to bring together and integrate 
these spiritual currents and translate them 
into terms of religious union and fellowship. 
A year ago Dr. E. L. Rexford invited some of 
his coworkers in Ohio, and especially the 
Unitarian ministers, to a liberal conference, 
to be held in his church at Columbus. And 
there resulted a small but representative 
gathering of those who are standing shoulder 
to shoulder as leaders in the cause of liberal 
Christianity in Ohio and there were brought 
into a closer fellowship. New zeal and 
enthusiasm were enkindled by the inter- 
change of thoughts, and this somewhat 
tentative beginning was so auspicious and 
full of rich promise for the future that it 
seemed well to meet again this year, and it 
was decided to extend the invitation to 
those in other States and if possible bring 
together the isolated workers from a wider 
field. 

So a second conference was held last week, 
on the 13th, 14th, and 15th of February, 
in the First Universalist Church of Colum- 
bus; and there were present speakers from 
several States, representing various de- 
nominations and various walks and interests. 
of life. But it was understood and agreed 
that every message of living truth should 
be called ‘religious, and there was no wall 
between sacred and: secular. : 

On the front page of the programme we’ 
see the question, ‘‘What o’clock. is it. in 
religion?”’ And those who heard the speak- 
ers and felt the earnest, hopeful enthusi- 
asm which animated every word, cannot 
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but realize that in the religious world it is 


the hour of dawn, that day is breaking in 
the eastern skies, and that the world is gray 


with morning light. 


Our Unitarian faith was represented by 


Coil of Marietta, Simons of Cleveland, 
Thayer of Cincinnati, Wicks of Indianapolis, 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones of Chicago, Prof. Doan 
and three of the students of Meadville. 
Mason of Pittsburg and Rihbany of Toledo 
were on the programme, but were unable 
to be present. 

A long and welcome letter from Dr. Hale 
was read, and from several others, also, 
among them notably one from President 
Carl C. Rowlison of Hiram College. 

President Church of Buchtel College and 
Rev. Stirton gave messages from the Uni- 
versalist faith. Two jurists of Columbus, 
and Rabbi Klein, Prof. Galbreath, the State 
librarian of Ohio, Rev. Howard of one of the 
Congregational churches, and Washington 
Gladden were able representatives of their 
respective spheres of work. 

It was Dr. Rexford who initiated and 
planned the conference, and to him is due 
the credit and success of the splendid meet- 
ing. The spirit of federation was in the 
air and dominated every discussion; but 
action relative to making the conference a 
permanent organization was deferred, and 
the committee appointed to consider it was 
granted leave to report next year at a similar 
meeting, And so those who were present 
are looking forward to the pleasure of meet- 
ing once more under such inspiring and en- 
couraging circumstances, 


Dr. Effot in California. 


The Unitarians of the Pacific Coast will 
give Dr. Samuel A. Eliot, the president of 
the American Unitarian Association, a 
cordial reception this month and next, as he 
visits our churches and meets the people 
in their own homes, A similar greeting 
also awaits Mrs. Eliot, who will accompany 
the president. Dr. Eliot has long been 
known to Unitarians everywhere; but he 
was given a world-wide introduction to those 
who read the newspaper notices of the re- 
jection of the three distinguished Uni- 
tarians—Dr. Hale, ex-Secretary John D. 
Long, and Dr. Eliot—as delegates to the 
Federation meeting held in New York last 
fall. 

Dr. Eliot comes among us as the presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Association, 
the executive arm of the Unitarian denomina- 
tion; he comes in the interest of religion as 
we teach it, and especially of religious edu- 
cation as related to our new theological 
school, which is soon to take an important 
place in our denominational life. 

_ The Pacific Unitarian extends its most 
cordial welcome to Dr. and Mrs. Eliot. 

Dr. Samuel A. Eliot’s visits will be as fol- 
lows:— 

_ Arrive at Denver Friday, February 16; 
leave February 19. 

Arrive at Salt Lake City Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 20; leave February 21. 


Arrive at Redlands Thursday, February 


22; leave February 24. 
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‘Arrive at Los Angeles Saturday, Febru- 
arty 24; leave February 26. 

Arrive at Santa Barbara Monday, February 
26; leave February 28. 

Arrive at San Francisco Thursday, March 
1; leave March 6. 

Arrive at Portland Thursday, March 8; 
leave March 9. 

Arrive at Seattle Friday, March 9; leave 
March rr. 

Arrive at Tacoma Sunday, March 11; 
leave March 13. 

Arrive at Spokane Wednesday, March 14; 
leave March 14. 

Arrive at Helena Thursday, March 15; 
leave March 16. 

Arrive at St. Paul Sunday, March 18; 
leave March 18. 

Arrive at Boston Tuesday, March 20.— 
Pacific Unitarian. 


Missionary Meetings. 


A series of missionary meetings for the 
help and cheer of the Second Unitarian 
Church in Somerville are to be held on succes- 
sive Sunday evenings at seven o’clock. The 
services will be held in the church, which isa 
few doors off of Davis Square, and may be 
reached conveniently from the elevated at 
Sullivan Square by taking a Davis Square 
surface car, or from steam cars, Boston & 
Maine Station, ‘‘West Somerville.” 

Next Sunday evening (March 4) will be 
Christ Church (Dorchester) night. Rev. 
George F. Pratt of Christ Church will give 
the address, and Christ Church choir will give 
the special music. Will all neighbors and 
friends make an effort to come to these meet- 
ings, that we may show our interest, and aid, 
by sympathy and good will, this couragecus 
little society? 

WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 
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Vesper Services. 


Lenten vesper services will be held at 
Arlington Street Church Wednesdays, at 
4.30 o'clock, as follows: February 28, Rev. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Arlington Street 
Church; March 7, Rev. Howard N. Brown, 
King’s Chapel, Boston; March 14, Rev. 
John Haynes Holmes, Third Religious So- 
ciety, Dorchester; March 21, Rev. Prof. 


“William W. Fenn, Harvard Divinity School, 


Cambridge; March 28, Rev. Eugene R. Ship- 
pen, First Parish, Dorchester; April 4, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, South Congregational 
Church, Boston; April 11, Rev. Charles G. 
Ames, D.D., Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
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Books Wanted. 


The Children’s Service of the Union Church 
at Monroe Bridge, Mass., is in great need of 
hymnals. If any Sunday-school has spare 
copies of ‘‘The Carol” or of the hymnal 
compiled by Mr. Spaulding, and is willing to 
donate them, the children will greatly ap- 
preciate the gift, and will gladly pay cost 
of transportation. 


MARGARET B. BARNARD. 
Rowe, Mass. 


nitarian Sunday-School 
Society. 


A Valuable Book. 


The volume I refer to in the words above 
is not “just from the press.” Still, although 
published five years ago, it is the best source 
yet for such large ideas and wide principles 
as are sought by progressive Sunday-School 
teachers. I have kept trace of new pub- 
lications constantly, and, with a few ex- 
ceptions, possibly three or four, “Principles 
of Religious Instruction” is still at the 
front. As most of the readers of this de- 
partment know, this was issued under 
Episcopalian auspices, with an introduc- 
tion by Bishop Henry C. Potter, and con- 
tains lectures by President Butler of Co- 
lumbia University; Bishop William C. 
Doane; Dr. Charles DeGarmo, Cornell Uni- 
versity; Dr. George Hodges, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Rev. Pascal Harrower; Dr. Walter 
L. Hervey,. examiner New York Board of 
Education; President G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass.; Dr. 
Frank Morton McMurry, Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr./ Charles Foster Kent, Brown 
University; and Prof. Richard G. Moulton, 
Chicago University. The subjects are as 
significant as the speakers are prominent: 
“Religious Instruction and its Relation to 
Education,’ ‘The Educational Work of 
the Christian Church,” ‘Religious Instruc- 
tion in England, France, Germany, and 
United States,” “The Content of Religious 
Instruction,’ ‘The Sunday School and its 
Course of Study,” ‘The Preparation of the 
Sunday-School Teacher,” ‘The Religious 
Content of the Child Mind,” ‘The Use of 
Biography in Religious Instruction,” ‘The 
Use of Geography in Religious Instruction,” 
“The Study of the Bible as Literature.’’ 
These are treated by the individuals named 
above in their successive order. 

I have called attention to this book of 
292 pages before; but I am quite sure there 
are many who have not heard of it, and 
who would be benefited by making thorough 
acquaintance with its contents. It is a 
little library in itself. 

I have a secondary purpose, which is to 
make a quotation from Bishop Doane’s 
essay on “The Educational Work of the 
Christian Church.” Readers of this de- 
partment know that I am an advocate of 
the deeper and wider study of the Bible. 
It is the central subject of religious educa- 
tion in our day and generation. I plead 
with equal ardor for the large view and the 
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inclusive system by which religious educa- 
tion interprets science, art, life, literature. 
In this way we cannot only give fulness 
and attractiveness to Sunday-School in- 
struction, but justify it to the world by a 
four-square completeness. Bishop Doane 
has these glowing words:— 

“What I would be most glad of would be 
the carrying out of the conception, that the 
Church’s system of teaching should show 
its power, side by side with any other sys- 
tem in the world, because it is to be in- 
sisted on that the Church has a system of 
education in the largest sense of the word. 
She will teach astronomy upon the princi- 
ple that ‘the heavens declare the glory of 
God, and the firmament showeth His handi- 
work.’ She will teach the languages, with 
a view of bringing out of the old classics 
those dim dreams which outlined the com- 
pleted truth of Revelation, when the glori- 
ous Greek language had found its final pur- 
pose in lending its splendid seed-power of 
suggested meaning to the babbler, the seed- 
scatterer, the impersonation and represen- 
tative of the one Sower who went out to 
sow. 

“She will teach history, in order that it 
may unfold the equally patient providence 
of God in his dealing with the children of 
men, revealing little by little the divine 
purposes in the development of the human 
race. Her geographical maps will contain, 
not the camps of armies only, or the ports 
of commerce, or the centres of accumulated 
wealth, but the pathways of the Pilgrims, 
the tracks of the Crusaders, the light-houses 
of learning in ages of surrounding darkness, 
and the way of the ships through the waves, 
which carried round the world preachers of 
the everlasting gospel. And her literature 


will not content itself in the study of 
what the French people call ‘beautiful 
letters, with the littere humaniores, but 


will lead men on and up to the littere di- 
viniores, the unequalled and unrivalled dig- 
nity and glory of the English Bible. 

“And what else, what more, in the existing 
condition of things is the practical possi- 
bility of educational work, which this 
church can do and should do in the world? 
I have tried to emphasize my own convic- 
tion that the Church’s commission and the 
Church’s duty include, by the Divine In- 
tention, education in the largest and com- 
pletest sense of the word.” 

It seems in place for me to say that our 
friends the Episcopalians are leading off 
in vigorous fashion, along the highway of 
progressive methods in religious educa- 
tion. Not only is this proven by the book 
mentioned above, but we find evidences, 
here and there, of the actual working out 
of the commendable theories. Just to 
select one instance out of many. Dr. Will- 
iam Walter Smith of Newport, R.I., is giv- 


ing ‘‘Seven Lectures on Sunday-School 
Teaching.”” He speaks to a combination 
of Baptists, Congregational-Trinitarians, 


Episcopalians, and Unitarians. Our min- 
ister, Rev. William Safford Jones, is cor- 
dially co-operating. I also had intelli- 
gence from Louisville, Ky., by our minis- 
ter, Rey. Mr. Ramsay, who speaks with 
pleasure of a revival of Sunday-School in- 
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terest through Bishop Vincent (Methodist), 
who addressed a union meeting of Sunday- 
School workers in that city. The good work 
goes on most decidedly, and we ought to 
be thankful for all forward movements, 
whether led by Episcopalians or Unitarians. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion, 


Ten Years: 1896 to 1906. 


CHAINED TO FREEDOM. 


In this series of greetings from former 
presidents of the Young People’s Religious 
Union. it would be strange indeed not to 
find more or less repetition in thought, Very 
certainly would this be the case were each 
of us left to bring forward at pleasure 
thoughts new and old suggested by the now 
closing first decade of Young People’s Re- 
ligious Union activities. Representing more 
especially the very near past (1904-05), I 
have selected the subject of ‘‘Life Mem- 
bership,” which, though not coming above 
ground until this present year, was set ger- 
minating in the warm, dark soil of last year’s 
discussions. 

The special arrangement which the Union 
now makes for life members, and the value 
of such a membership to the work of the 
Union have already been clearly stated in 
the Register of Dec. 28, 1905. But behind 
all particular devices lie general principles: 
without a broad, sustaining background 
details are wont to fail of their rightful 
impression. Considering, therefore, that the 
foreground is satisfactorily sketched in, 
let us put in place a few more of the stage- 
settings. 

As we stand facing the spectacle of life 
membership in the National Union, the 
first thing to attract the attention of many 
is the ‘‘consideration,’’ the ten dollars re- 
quired as the fee of admission. Money is 
supposed to pay for something. What, 
then, is offered in return for our money? 
Enrolment among those ‘‘committed for 
life” (such is the ominous phrase of our 
president!) to the encouragement and sup- 
port of a small religious fellowship, from 
which the life member may expect to re- 
ceive in tangible form nothing more valuable 
than reports, together with gentle requests 
from time to time for a variety of kindly 
services! 

Now let us suppose that meanwhile one 
of the spectators, the superficial observer, 
catches sight of another life membership 
spectacle,—one which has long been dis- 
played to public view in a certain well- 
known ‘‘periodical” bearing a _ Biblical 
but unorthodox name. 

“A Life Membershib in the American 
Academy of Immortals costs Ten Dollars. 
No further dues or assessments, and no lia- 
bilities. Your duties consist im living up 
to your Ideals (as nearly as possible) and 
attending the Annual Dinner (tf convenient).” 
And then in return for the ten dollars such 
a wealth of books, pamphlets, addresses 
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Our National Societies, 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 374 Sutter St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St John. ges 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. Lin- 
coln, Esq. 

Publication Agent. Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 3 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C, Humphreys. 

Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 
Organized in 1890 
Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 


Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 

Organized in 18096. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 


Address correspondence to the Secretary, Miss Emily B. 
Osborn. 


Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. William G. 
Harrington 


and documents, together with a subscription, 
to the said unorthodox periodical ‘for 
ninety-nine years, but no longer,” as might 
well persuade the superficial observer that 
the Golden Age had indeed already dawned. 

Comparing the two visions, the super- 
ficial observer quickly gives his attention 
to the latter and soon buys at the price, 
‘‘as advertised,” the immortality of the 
“American Academy.” 

Taken by itself, such an investment is not 
unworthy. We must admit that the money 
might have been spent in other ways to 
less advantage. Considered, however, as a 
choice between two possible zdeals, the pay- 
little-money, receive-great-returns, be-free-from 
all-further-liability life membership is a snare 
‘and a delusion. It is like a geometrical line, 
having length, but no legitimate width, and 
thus really exists only in the imagination. 
The life member who is left by the terms of 
his membership alone on his own little stage, 
with only his own shadow for a background, 
may possibly succeed in executing a long 
monologue: he will never have the oppor- 
tunity to play an active part in real life- 
drama, where breadth and variety, the inter- 
changing energies of freely mingling char- 
acters, count for more than length of action. 

Let us turn; therefore, to real life mem- 
bership once more. To Unitarians, young 
or old, no truer opportunity exists for self- 
enlargement in thought, feeling, and action, 
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than is offered by the call to permanent in- 
dividual interest in the needs and possibilities 
of our young people. The years pass swiftly. 
A short time hence the ‘“‘children” will take 
up the tasks of the older people,—or will 
fail to take them up,—just accordingly to 
the measure of their training while children. 
The National Union is the broadest field 
for the exercise of this permanent individual 
interest. ; 
In our Unitarian ranks there are various 
“life memberships”: the more of them one 
is able to enter upon, the broader will one’s 
outlook and opportunity be. Many, many 
earnest workers there are, we know, who but 
for the money payment required at the en- 
trance would gladly be enrolled for what 
in fact they are,—life members in the hopes 
and endeavors of the Unitarian movement. 
Better far to be thus limited to silent yet 
effective fellowship than to be one of those 
who, by some defect in spiritual vision, see 
in the initial fee which they have paid the 
remission from all further visible encourage- 
ment, suggestion, or support! Surely a life- 
membership list should signify ive members! 
A small circle, if necessary; but let it ring 
true at each point in its circumference. 
There is, however, every reason why the 
life-membership rolls of the Young People’s 
Religious Union should show, not only lve 
members, but many members. ‘‘One cannot 
pick up dollars in the street,” some will 
say. No! But what able-souled young 
man or young woman will admit, here in 
America to-day, that ten dollars is a final 
barrier to any goal, once it is heartily de- 
sired? Not one! Every older person who 
joins brings especial encouragement to those 
of us who are younger. But the time for 
the young people to join is now, while still 
in the actual work of the local union, or fresh 
from it. For ‘ninety-nine years’’—and 
much longer—such a membership, lived in 
action as well as in good. wishes, will be a 
chain fastening its willing captive ever more 
firmly to the one true freedom,—the oppor- 
tunity to enter with others into creative 


service. 
CARLETON AMES WHEELER, 


Ex-President. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Alliance Branches 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street on Thursday, 
March 1, at Ir A.M. 


The mid-week Lenten Vesper Service at 
the Arlington Street Church, Boston, will 
be conducted at 4.30 P.M., 
March 7, by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 


The regular meeting of the Massachusetts 
Branches of the National Alliance of Uni- 
tarian Women will be held in Channing Hall, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, on Monday, 
March 5, at eleven o’clock. Subject, ‘“The 
Relation of .the Branch to the Church and 
to- the Community.” All. interested are 
cordially invited. So Viste ta - 

The Cambridge Association will meet 
with Rev. W. F. Greenman, 1 Dana Terrace, 


Wednesday,, 
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Watertown, on Monday, March 5. Lunch- 
eon at 1 P.M. Subject, “William Barnes 
of Dorsetshire.’ Leave Harvard Square 
electrics at Summer Street, one hour from 
Park Street. Train from North Station 
at 12.10. Edgar §. Wiers, Scribe. 


Messrs. Dudley Richard Child, Albert Ross 
Vail, Francis Raymond Sturtevant, students 
at the Harvard Divinity School, having 
satisfied the Committee of Fellowship for 
New England, are hereby commended to our 
ministers and churches. In accordance with 
the vote of the National Conference, at the 
expiration of six months from the dates of 
their acceptance (February 9, 9, and 20) by 
the New England Committee, they will be 
received into full fellowship, unless, mean- 
while, the executive committee shall take 
adverse action. Edward A. Horton, Austin S. 
Garver, Augustus M. Lord, Committee. 


The next session of the South Middle- 
sex Conference will be held on Wednes- 
day, March 14, in the First Parish Church 
in Watertown. There will be afternoon 
and evening meetings. None in the fore- 
noon, The session will open at 3.15, and 
the subject for the afternoon will be ‘“The 
Need and the Value of Prayer.’”’ A number 
of men will take part. The evening meet- 
ing will open at 7. Addresses will be made 
by Hon. Samuel L,- Powers of Newton, 
Mr. George Hutchinson of West Newton, 
and Rev. Paul R. Frothingham of Boston. 
The collection will be taken at the evening 
session. Henry Hallam Saunderson, Sec- 
retary. 


Meetings. 


THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION.— 
The fifth regular meeting was held in the 
parlors of the South Congregational Church, 
on Monday evening, February 19. After 
the usual social hour and supper, the meet- 
ing was called to order by the president, 
Mrs. Chandler W. Smith of Wollaston, for 
a short devotional service. The secretary 
read a letter from the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, saying that funds to the 
extent of $500 had been made available 
for engaging the services of a Sunday-school 
expert for a year. This acknowledgment 
came in response to a resolution passed 
at the last meeting of the Union, requesting 
the Sunday School Society to take, if pos- 
sible, some action in this direction. Rev. 
William I, Lawrance of Winchester then 
took charge of the conference on Sunday- 
school management and methods based 
upon the leaflets provided by the Sunday 
School Society. He first explained that 
the nature of this particular conference 
was twofold: first, as a round table with 
general discussion by all instead of any sort 
of formal address by the leader; and, sec- 
ond, for the purpose of illustrating how the 
leaflets could, more advantageously, be 
used in smaller neighborhood groups, these 
latter made up of the teachers and officers 
of three or four near-by schools. With 
130 Or more present, and with numerous 
comments and suggestions from many of 
this number, only a few questions from 
among the sixty given on the leaflets could 
be taken up. Much interest was evinced 
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in the problems presented, with marked 
enthusiasm shown toward the whole sub- 
ject and the able manner in which the dis- 
cussion was handled by the leader. The 
number of questions taken up and the 
numerous comments upon each one make a 
detailed report impracticable. Even with 
the hour and three-quarters given to them, 
no questions at all were reached on the 
third leaflet; and, since this dealt with the 
important topic of the ‘‘Relation of Teacher 
and Pupils,’ it was moved, and unani- 
mously voted, that the officers of the Union 
arrange, if possible, to devote another meet- 
ing before the close of the year to this sub- 
ject. Edna Stebbins, Secretary. 


THE Cuicaco AssociaTE ALLIANCE.—On 
Thursday morning, February 1, the Chicago 
Associate Alliance met at the Third Uni- 
tarian Church, the president, Mrs. Backus, 
presiding. There was an attendance of 
seventy-seven. Miss Fry and Mrs. Lewis 
gave interesting reports of the work of the 
Cheerful Letter Exchange, and Miss Le 
Baron gave a brief report of the efforts of 
the Post-office Mission Committee. The 
address of the day was delivered by Rev. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Frank S. C. Wicks is 
17 E. Michigan Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyonm’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Lewiston, Me,—We have used the ‘Star System” 
for five years. Still interest is as good as ever.—Mrs. 
H.W. Sears. Address all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, 
Racine, Wis. 


Marriages. 


In New York City, 24th ult., at the Messiah Chapel, by 
Rev. Robert Collyer, Rev. James T. Bixby, Ph.D., to 
Mrs. Clara Webster Parker, both of Yonkers. 

In Santa Barbara, Cal., r4th ult., by Rev. Benjamin A. 
Goodridge, Horatio Ward Stebbins, son of the late Dr. 
Horatio Stebbins, and Elsie Corbett Thompson, both of 
San Francisco. 


Deaths. 


BARRETT.—At Machiasport, Me., February 14, Mrs. 
Cornelia Crosby Barrett, ninety-five years, ten months. 

NICHOLS.—At 30 Talbot Street, Lowell, Mass., Feb- 
ruary 25, Mrs. Emeline Augusta, widow of David Nich- 


ols. 

ST. JOHN.—At Brookline, February 25, Rev. Thomas 
Elliott St. John, pastor of the Unitarian church at East- 
port, Me., seventy-four years, eleven months. 


| J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington 8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. : 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


RGANIST.—Young man desires church position 

near Boston. Has had twelve years’ experience. 

Address S. R. F., care of the Christian Register, 274 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ANTED.— A little 

member of the family, ‘ p 0 
neither of whom is living. For particulars please inquire 
through 7he Christian Register (S. P. W.), 272 Congress | 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


HY SUFFEE in a northern climate when able to 


irl about six years of age asa 
born of educated parents 


change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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W. Hanson Pulsford on the subject, ‘‘Can 
We save our Children from Orthcdoxy?” 
Mr. Pulsford declared that the saving of 
our children from crthcdoxy is one of the 
chief aims for which our churches are organ- 
ized; but the real problem is, How can we 
save them for vital religion? Orthodoxy 
to-day cannot be defined as the holding of 
any set beliefs. If so defined, orthodox 
friends may deny it. In society there are 
two factcrs, one which believes from use 
and custom, and one that won’t so believe. 
Orthodoxy is constituticnal inertia. A live 
man cannot be orthcdox. When a man 
orders his life from personal initiative, he 
ceases to be orthodox. The moment the 
followers of a religion allow their natural 
inertia to creep in, they become orthodox, 
so there are quite as many in our own 
churches as in the so-called orthodox 
churches; and there is a type of orthodox 
Unitarians just as orthodox as the avowed 
orthodox. Do we want our churches to 
be fresh, growing, vital, or do we wish a 
ready-made religion unimpeachable as re- 
gards style and fit,—a guarantee of respec- 
tability wherever found? 

How shall we get our children into vital 
relation with the splendid opportunities 
which the years bring for the development 
of life? Our children will go with those who 
have magnetism, for vitality is the one 
thing which has much influence with chil- 
dren. They know with instinct whether 
this religious business is all hocus-pocus. 
“T go into homes,” Mr, Pulsford said, “‘where 
religion is microscopic. If you want to 
save your children from hating the church, 
the thing to do is to train yourself. Here, 
for example, are a mother and father who 
never enter the church except for a free 
supper; but, because they send their chil- 
dren regularly to Sunday-school, they ex- 
pect we are to make good Unitarians of 
them. If you really want your children 
to grow up into vital relation to a vital 
truth, you must inoculate them early; and 
you can’t buy the virus. You must see 
to it that your religion means something to 
you and in you, and create an environment 
of a live religion. I got all my religion 
that way, and I guess you did. It was a 
religion which meant something to the folks 
about me. I’ve lost the pattern and the 
label. People said if I lost the label, I would 
lose the goods, but I didn’t. It was a re- 
ligion which was not orthodox, although it 
used the orthodox label. We must have 
the sense that life cannot but become sweeter 
and stronger through a relationship with 
the unseen God. If children on examining 
the religion of their parents find only the 
label, they drop it and go where there is 
something more, or they set up other gods,— 
pleasure, self, success, applause. Our prob- 
lem is, Are we fit to inoculate the young 
life with the enthusiasm, with the passion 
for truth, ideals, a quality of living, a belief 
in a religion which is a thing in their souls 
waiting to grow with their years?” 

The address was followed by a discus- 
sion participated in by Miss Morse, Mr. 
Dellgren, and Mr. Weil, at the close of which 
all adjourned for luncheon and exchange of 
sociability. Mary C. S. Sperling, Secretary. 
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BitLeRIca, Mass.—First Parish (Unita- 
rian), Rev. Edgar S. Wiers: The unanimous call 
which has come to Mr. Wiers from Montclair, 
N.J., to become the pastor there, and which, 
with conscientious considerations, he accepts, 
brings sincere sorrow to the many friends 
whom he will leave. His six years of min- 
istry in Billerica have been of the most faith- 
ful service in every way. Acceptable as has 
been the pulpit ministration, the offices of 
pastor and friend have been so happily ful- 
filled that he has won the hearts of old and 
young. The oft-repeated calls which  be- 
reavements have made, lessening in number 
those who gave welcome to his opening days 
of service, have made the latter days tinted 
with saddened memories. But his quiet, 
modest persuasions to. keep on and onward 
ever in the cause of the kingdom of God have 
been a staff of support to the people. To 
miss the inspiration of that personal influ- 
ence will be most keenly felt. The most 
heartfelt prayers and desires of those who 
will ever be of his flock in memory will follow 
him in his new career, where it is hoped the 
truest success will attend his efforts, And to 
mention the pastor is also to include Mrs. 
Wiers in the same loving gratitude. 


Brooxkiyn, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John P. Forbes: This church has just 
completed a large addition to its mission 
chapel (Willow Place Chapel), Rev. Ber- 
nard J. Newman in charge. This new build- 
ing is the concrete expression of the grow- 
ing work of the chapel and the interest of 
the members of the First Church. The work 
of the chapel has from the first been stead- 
ily, and for the last few years rapidly, 
growing, the last annual report showing 
that nearly eight hundred people engage 
in its activities weekly. The need of en- 
larged quarters became very evident, and 
about two years ago a movement looking 
to a provision for that need was begun. A 
few interested friends made generous gifts 
for this purpose, and a general collection 
from the members of the parish was made. 
The result was most gratifying, nearly 
thirty thousand dollars in all being placed 
in the hands of the Building Committee, 
and work was begun about a year ago, 
The building is completed, and was opened 
for a reception on Tuesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 13. A large number of people at- 
tended and enjoyed the fine rooms and 
gymnasium. On Wednesday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14, the formal service of dedication 
was held in the chapel auditorium. ‘The 
service was formal in name only, a most 


delightful spirit of interest being plainly 


manifest in all. A large audience from the 
First Church and the Willow Place Chapel 
constituencies, with their friends, was pres- 
ent, and all entered into the service heart 
and soul. Mr. Forbes gave the first address, 
expressing the feeling of gratification shared 
by all on this occasion, speaking of the 
rise and growth of this work, and showing 
how it has developed along lines common 
with the growth and development of the 
church at large, the ‘Institutional Church” 
and then what is known as “Settlement 
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Work” being well illustrated in the work 
of this chapel. Mr. Forbes emphasized the 
religious phase of the work, and pointed 
out that in very real fashion the inspira- 
tion of the Sunday-school and Sunday- 
evening services was carried into the week’s 
work in its various forms. Mr. Albert 
Mason, chairman of the Building Commit- 
tee, made a very appropriate address, and 
delivered the keys to Mr. George C. Brackett, 
chairman of the Chapel Committee, who 
received them and responded in most help- 
ful words, bespeaking the continued inter- 
est and help-of all, saying, ‘“The chapel was 
dedicated to the ‘worship of God,’ this 
new building to the ‘Service of Man’!”” Mr, 
Forbes offered the prayer of dedication, 
setting this building apart for the purpose 
of helping the children of God to live for 
his service of love. Mr. Alfred T. White 
gave an address, speaking out of a long, 
helpful connection with the chapel. He 
told of work already done, paying a gen- 
erous tribute to the faithful workers, past 
and present, and calling attention to the 
fact that the lessons learned here are for 
all, teachers as well as those taught, lessons 
of courage, loyalty, patience, and appre- 
ciation, that are most valuable. Mr. New- 
man gave the closing address. He cited 
several examples from his own experience 
that illustrate clearly the particular need 
of Willow Place Chapel and its work, and 
showed how, working together, we may 
make our chapel a most beneficent factor 
in the life of the community. During the 
evening the choir of the church sang several 
anthems, adding greatly to the interest 
and enjoyment of the occasion. At the 
close of the service nearly every one pres- 
ent visited the new building and passed a — 
most enjoyable hour inspecting the rooms 
for the various clubs and classes. The 
kindergarten rooms are among the finest 
of their kind in the city. The gymnasium 
leaves little to be desired, with its baths, 
bowling alley, and apparatus; and the ~ 
work done in it, under a competent director 
will be of almost inestimable value. Places 
for carrying on the work have been carefully 
arranged. The different needs have all been 
provided for, while at the same time unity 
will be preserved throughout the whole. 
The First Church may well rejoice in hay- 
ing provided this building for the ‘“ser- 
vice of man.’ But, important as it 
certainly is, the Willow Place Chapel does 
not absorb the entire interest of the First 
Church, The Samaritan Alliance is doing 
most effective work for the social life of the 
church, Its meetings, under the charge of 
different committees, furnish many oppor- 
tunities for service and fellowship that, to 
judge by the attendance and interest, are 
well appreciated; and the work done for 
various charities in the city, as well as for 
Willow Place Chapel, is large. The atten- 
dance upon the Sunday services is growing, 
and a strong spirit of loyalty is evident. 
Beginning with March 7, Mr. Forbes will 
hold the usual Wednesday afternoon ser- 
vices during Lent. 


Dunkirk, N.Y.—The Independent Con- 
gregation, Rev. G. L. Sprague: This church 
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in this city of 16,000 inhabitants was founded 
twenty-five years ago by Rev. E. P. Adams, 
who previous to that time had been pastor 
of the Presbyterian church here. Mr. 
Adams was forced out of the ranks of Cal- 
vinism because of his dissent on some arti- 
cles of the confession of faith. The major- 
ity of his congregation joined him, and formed 
a society, which has since done much tc 
broaden the thought of this community 
and promote reasonable news of religion. 
For several years this society met in the City 
Hall, and later moved to the hall of the 
Ladies’ Industrial Union. The work, sc 
well begun and continued by Mr. Adams 
for seventeen years, was taken up by Rev. 
T. C. Brockway, now pastor of the Unita- 
rian Church of Greeley, Col. During these 
twenty-five years this society has struggled 
bravely to maintain an existence. There 
have been times of discouragement; but, 
nothing daunted, they have rallied and 
pressed on to establish firmly the Liberal 
Faith in Dunkirk. This society has been 
self-supporting during these years, and 
sometimes this has meant earnest and un- 
selfish service. For twenty-five years this 
congregation has had a hall existence, with 
all its disadvantages. The time has come 
to move forward and secure a church home. 
During the pastorate of Mr. Brockway a 
centrally located corner lot was purchased, 
now worth $5,000, and all paid for, We 
desire to build, and are now endeavoring 
to raise a sufficient sum to warrant us in 
beginning building operations. This so- 
ciety will do its very best to build a chapel 
‘that shall worthily represent the Unitarian 
cause in this city. This city should be a 
strong centre of Unitarianism in the future, 
and much depends upon the success of the 
present movement to build. We shall be 
grateful for any assistance that Unitarian 
friends may feel inclined to give us. 


Keoxux, Ia—First Unitarian Society: 
The annual meeting was held January 16. 
The secretary reported 12 meetings of 
trustees, 40 public services, average attend- 


ance 50; Sunday-school 52 services, av- 
erage 40. Society was organized fifty-three 
years ago. 85 of the workers have gone 


into the silences these years. Ranks have 
steadily closed up. Our faith has held its 
own. Balance in treasuries of the society, 
the Sunday-school, and Ladies’ Society. 
On February 1 ordination services were 
held, and Rev. Harry A. Weston, who was 
called November, 1905, was installed. There 
was a very large congregation, and the en- 
tire service of devotion, music, speaking, 
was spiritual and uplifting. Right hand of 
fellowship by Rev. Robert Ewart Ramsay, 
secretary Iowa Unitarian Conference, Hum- 
boldt, Ia.; charge to the minister by Rev. 
David M. Kirkpatrick, Geneseo, Ill.; charge 
to the congregation by Rev. Eleanor E. 
Gordon of Des Moines; devotional exer- 
cises by Rev. Charles F. Elliott of Quincy. 
Ill. Every word was rightly spoken. The 
sermon by Rev. Wilson M. Backus of Chi- 
eago, secretary of Western Unitarian Con- 
ference, was listened to with a profound in- 
terest and attention which its excellence 
merited, The previous ordinations by this 
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Is it an object to you to save ly, your Cocoa ? 


BENSDORP’S 
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society are: Rev. John R. Effinger, 1861; 
Rev. J. H. Rockwell, 1877; Rev. Adolph 
Rossbach, 1901. 


Monrciair, N.J.—Unity Church: The 
society has unanimously called Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers of Billerica, Mass., for one year, 
beginning May 1, to take the place of Rev. 
Leslie Willis Sprague, who resigned last 
summer, 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church 
Society, Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: During this 
month and last the pastor has been giving 
a course of seven evening sermons, entitled 
“The Exodus: A Story of the Soul’s Pil- 
grimage.”’ ‘‘Now these things happened 
unto them by way of figure, and they were 
written for our admonition”’ (1 Corinthians x. 
11). The topics for the sermons, and dates 
thereof, were as follows: January 7, “In 
Egypt and Out: The Great Deliverance’; 
January 14, “The Zigzag March”; January 
21, “Sinai”; January 28, “‘Compassing the 
Mountain”; February 4, ‘‘Hobab, the Des- 
ert Guide’’; February 11, ‘‘Remembrances’’; 
February 18, “The Land flowing with Milk 
and Honey.” The sermons have drawn 
large audiences and have been much appre- 
ciated. The Parish Union of the church 
has given bi-monthly sociables this winter, 
at which entertainments of a literary char- 
acter are given, concluding with light re- 
freshments. These sociables have been 
largely attended and are the means of call- 
ing the attention of outsiders to our church 
and its aims. On Friday evening, the 23d 
ult., the men’s club of the church gave a 
farewell reception to Gen. A. W. Greely, 
whose field of labor as major-general of the 
army is to be in the West, and who has 
been president of the club and one of the 
most valued members of the church. On 
Thursday evening, March 8, Gen. Charles 
H. Grosvenor, the well-known Ohio Con- 
gressman, is to give a lecture in the church 


for the benefit of the Parish Union. His 
subject is to be “A Trip to the Philippines,”’ 
and a large crowd isexpected. The attend- 
ance at the church since it was opened after 
the summer vacation has been larger than 
for many years, and the helpful sermons 
by Mr. Pierce are being appreciated by ever- 
increasing numbers. The auxiliary socie- 
ties of the church are in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The charitable and helpful work 
undertaken by the society is being carried 
out successfully. This year the church 
trustees, through the efforts of Mr. James 
A. Sample, the president, have provided a 
stenographer, so that the inspiring sermons of 
our pastor are preserved, and occasionaily 
one is printed for general distribution. The 
church society has no debt to carry, and the 
contributions and pew rent pay the running 
expenses, leaving a small margin for improve- 
ments, The Sunday-school is more largely 
attended than ever before, and two flourish- 
ing adult classes are organized, one for the 
study of Emerson and the other for a com- 
parative study of the different religious 
beliefs of ancient and modern times. At the 
request of the latter society Dr, Griffiths of 
Ithaca, N.Y., is to lecture in the church 
February 18 on the religion of the people of 
Japan. 


YarmouTtH, Mg.—Rey. William E. Ennis, 
recently of Fargo, N. Dak., has accepted a 
unanimous invitation to the Central Uni- 
tarian Society of Yarmouth, and began 
his pastorate January 28. A_ reception 
was tendered the new pastor and his wife 
at the vestry on the evening of February 
9, when a good-sized gathering of parish 
and townspeople, including two other min- 
isters of the village, took occasion to ex- 
tend the good hand of welcome and fellow- 
ship. The society is deeply united in a 
common love and purpose, and every indi- 
cation points to a quickening of the liberal 
thought and influence in the parish. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Cholly: ‘Do you think it would be foolish 
for me to marry a girl who was my intel- 
lectual inferior?” . Dolly: ‘‘More than fool- 
ish—impossible.’’—Cleveland Leader. 


Casey: ‘‘Ye’re a har’rd worruker, Dooley. 
How many hods o’ morther have yez car- 
ried up that laddher th’ day?” Dooley: 
“Whist, man—I’m foolin’ th’ boss. I’ve 
carried this same hodful up an’ down all 
day, an’ he thinks I’m worrukin’ !”’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 


When Mason was in the Senate, a sena- 
torial party was arranged to visit New York 
on official business, and it was proposed to 
include Mr. Patterson... ‘‘What’s the use 
putting him in?” asked ‘‘Billy. He 
never stayed with any party long enough 
to get to New York.” 


Mr. Andrew D. White tells of a New York 
State political convention where a certain 
“Tammany Republican,” wishing to gain 
recognition by nominating Mr. Platt Potter 
for president, jumped up the moment the 
convention had opened, and cried out at 
the top of his voice, ‘‘Mr,. Chairman, I move 
you, sir, that the Honorable ‘Pot Platter 
be made president of this convention! 


A sportsman came to grief at the first 
fence. Pluckily remounting, he met .the 
same fate at the second attempt. Asked 
the cause of his disasters, he said: ‘‘It vos 
like zis. Ven ve koms to ze first fence, I 
did zink my horse vud jump; bot he did not 
jomp, so I vent over his head. Ven ve koms 
to ze second fence, I did zink he vud not 
jomp; and he did jomp, so I vent over his 
tail.” 


In an address on the teaching of history, 
Miss M. A. Howard of the London Day 
Training College said she knew a boy who, 
when asked who Cardinal Wolsey was, replied 
that he was a Methodist preacher and editor 
of the North Briton. Another boy said that 
‘Veni, vedi, vici,” was a telegram sent home 
by Julius Cesar after a great battle; and a 
third described the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
as a magazine edited by Alfred the Great, 
in which he wrote articles. 


An Irishman was suddenly struck by a 
golf ball. ‘“‘Are you hurt?’ asked the 
player. ‘‘Why didn’t you get out of the 
way?” ‘An’ why should I get out of the 
way?’ asked Pat. “I didn’t know there 
was any assassins round here.’ “But I 
called ‘fore,’”’ said the player, ‘‘and, when 
I say ‘fore,’ that is a sign for you to get out 
of the way.” ‘‘Oh, it is, is it?” said Pat. 
“Well, thin, whin I say ‘foive,’ it is a sign 
that you are going to get hit on the nose. 
‘Foive.’””—New York W orld. 


“Well, George,”’ said the president of the 
company to old George, ‘‘how gces it?” 
‘Fair to middlin’, sir,” George answered. 
And he continued to curryeomb a bay hcrse. 
‘‘Me an’ this here hoss,’’ George said, sud- 
denly, ‘‘has worked for your firm sixteen 
year.” ‘‘Well, well,’ said the president, 
thinking a little guiltily cf George’s seven- 
dollar salary. ‘‘And I suppose y. u are both 
pretty highly valued, Gecrge, eh?” ‘‘H’m,” 
said Gecrge, ‘‘the both of us was took sick 
last week, and they got a doctor fcr the hoss, 
but they just docked my pay.”’—Home Com- 
panion. 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 

or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu 

setts. Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 
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BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
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Educational. 
PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


One ofthe pleasantest and most homelike 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. 
The marked feature of the school is its individ- 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 

The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw cast winds makes it 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds and 
throat troubles. 


The school Year Book, details of courses, etc., 
with photographs of the picturesque buildings 
and grounds will be sent on application. 
Address Box 1711. 


Principals: John MacDnuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


A Unitarian School for young people of both sexes of 
moderate means. Tl. P. FARR, Principal. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA, 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. 
catalogue address the President, 
F. 0. SOUTHWORTH. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
For Boys. Location high and dry. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. 
new oapers ia with emtaming. pool. 
scientific school, and business. [llustrated pamphlet sent 
free Address Dr. D. BE. WHITE 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Mass. >” "°°= Midge 


High ideals. 
Fits for college, 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 
gebinay  atkenee met classes. Individual 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 


Harvard University 


For the year 1906-07 two Resident (Williams) Fellow- 
ships of $4 0 each are offered to 
Schools who intend to devote themselves to the Chi 
Ministry. These Fellowships are designed to encou 
advanced theological work of a high order. Applica- 
tions accompanied by testimonials an 
must be made defore A pril rst, 1906, on special blanks to 
be obtained of Ropert S. Morison, Secretary of the 
Faculty, Cambridge, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL. Edited by 
Rev. Cuas.W. WenpTe. Price 35 cents; by mail, 45 cents. 
Geo. H. Ellis Co., 272 Congress S8t., Boston. 
Also an edition with services, 4o cents; by mail, so cents 


per copy. Young People’s Religious Union, 25 Beacon — 


St., Boston. 
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